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CHAP. I. 


Ar a ball which Catharine had given in 
honour of the marriage of one of the prin. 
ceſſes, Jaquelina, who had for reaſons of 
delicacy declined partaking of all public 
amuſements, at the earneſt entreaty of the 
queen now graced the aſſembly with her 
preſence. A crowd of young nobility bad 


furrounded her, each emulous of the ho- 
nour of her hand: but however the prin- 


ceſs excelled in this graceful exerciſe, not 
ſeeling inclined to engage in it, ſhe had re- 
fuſed every invitation of the kind, when the 
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duke of Bedford, now turning towards her, 
ſaid with a ſmile, „I ſee it would be a 
vain attempt to perſuade your highneſs to 
change this cruel reſolution which you have 
formed, after having witnefled the diſmiſſal 
of ſo many unfortunates, or-elſe you would 
view me among your beſiegers !“ . You 
are determined then, my lord, I ſee,” cried 
the princeſs, “not to put your dignity to 
any riſk.” —© How barbarous, when thus 
certain of a refuſal !'—* What, condemn 
me without having made any trial? Your 
grace has laid aſide your juſtice.” At 
this moment the queen came up—* The 
princeſs is inexorable, madam !”” cried the 
duke: © a little army has been thrown into 
deſpair by the reſolution ſhe has taken not 
to dance. As for me, hopeleſs of ſucceſs, 
I had the prudence not to make an attempt 
where only mortification was to be ex- | 
pected.” —© How greatly I admire the wil. 
dom with which your grace has conducted 
- yourſelf in this moſt important affair !” re- 
6 turned 


E 
turned Jaquelina ſmiling—* Juſtly does 
the duke of Bedford think the cauſe merits 
not the trouble of an attempt !'”—* What 
an inſulring tyrant !” cried the duke. Then 
lifting up his eyes with an affected concern, 


« O unhappy people,” continued he, «who 
are doomed to be governed by ſuch a miſ- 


treſs, how pitiable is your lot!“ ““ J have 
the greateſt mind in the world,” ſaid the 
princeſs laughing, “ to puniſh this imperti- 
nent apoſtrophe by changing my reſolu- 
tion . Do ſo, my dear Jaquelina,” in- 
terpoſed Catharine, © and you will oblige - 
both the king and myſelf.” But Jaquelina, 
who had merely ſaid this out of pleaſantry, 
beſought the queen not to urge her on a 
point which, for many reaſons, ſhe deemed 
improper to comply with; and Bedford, 
who inwardly approved her refolution, re- 
ſolving not to pain her by farther entreaties, 
made ſome ludicrous ſpeech expreſſive of 
deſpair; and, bowing, reſigned his place 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
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« What, madam,” ſaid the biſhop ſeat- 
ing himſelf beſide the princeſs, „is my 
nephew alſo amorg the diſcarded ?”—* O 
no, my lord : the duke of Bedford is too 
politic a prince to lay fiege where there is 
no probability of ſucceſs !'”—< And are you 
always thus cruel, lovely Jaquelina ?” cried 
the prelate gazing upon her with an air of 
rather too much tenderneſs for a man of his 
age and circumſtances.—** My lord ?” re- 
turned the princeſs not comprehending his 
meaning.“ I would inquire, madam,” ſaid 
his lordſhip, immediately checking his ar- 
dour, if in Hainault cuſtom allows not 
its princes to indulge in thoſe innocent di- 
verſions which in our country are permitted 
them?“ “ O yes, my lord,” returned Ja- 
quelina, © dancing is one of our chief 
amuſements: your nephew, the duke of 
Glouceſter, has often witneſſed our par- 
taking of that di verſion during the time he 
honoured our court with his reſidence.” — 
« I am informed, madam,” ſaid the biſhop, 
fixing 
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fixing his penetrating eye attentively on the 
princeſs, “that Hainault proved but too 


fatal to the peace of Glouceſter ; I would 


be informed of this affair.“ 

The confuſion Jaquzlina betrayed at this 
queſtion did not eſcape the obſervation of 
Wincheſter “ It is impoſſible, my lord, 
for me for me“ cried the princets heſi- 
tating, „to ſatisfy you on this ſubject. I 
ſhould fuppole—lI thould think that the 
duke had too much good ſenſe to 0 
Here ſhe ſtopped, unable to proceed.— 
« Ah, madam!” exclaimed his Jordihip 
with vivacity, „a man under the dominion 


of love loſes at once his reaſon, and acts 


only as circumſtances direct.“ —“ Ah, 
ſurely, my lord, you do not ſuſpect,“ cried 
the princeſs, * that I, that——? 

At this moment, moſt fortunately for 
Jaquelina, the queen, who had been deeply 
engaged in converſation with the king, now 
turning towards the biſhop, engaged his at- 
tention.— I want your aſſiſtance, my lord 
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of Winchefter,” ſaid ſhe, “in order to 
perſuade the princeſs to oblige the king 
and myſelf, by taking a part in what ſhe 
confeſſedly ſtands unrivalled in.“ His lord- 
ſhip bowed ; then affuming a tragic air as 
he addreſſed the princeſs, O lovely, yet 
_ cruel Jaquelina!” cried he, „were it not 
that fate had deſtined me a habit whoſe re- 
ſtrict ions reſtrictions which never till now 
I complained of— excluded me from the 
honour of pretending to that fair hand, 
foremoſt among your petitioners would 
you have beheld him who now addrefles 
you.“ —“ Your lordſhip then,“ replied Ja- 
quelina laughing, © has no reaſon to com- 
plain of a reſtriction which has ſaved you 
the mortification of a refuſal l“ “ Ah, 
juſtly do you puniſh that preſumption, 
which made me for one moment imagine, to 
me your highneſs would have ſhewn a pre- 
ference !”—** Come, my lord,” interrupted 
the lovely Catharine, a truce with all this 
gallantry, which avails not my cauſe, and 
Join 
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join me in pleading for. your nephew, as 
you cannot for yourſelf !“ What, my 
nephew of Glouceſter, madam !” returned 
his lordſhip with quickneſs “ No, no, my 
lord — his grace of Bedford!“ 

The biſhop now, with the queen, ſo for- 
cibly attacked the princeſs, that ar length 
ſhe was compelled to grant a reluctant con- 
ſent that ſhe would, during the courſe of 
the evening, with the duke of Bedford for 
her partner, engage in the cance. 

The dowager ducheſs of St. Albans, who 
with the whole of her family had attended 
the ball, had beheld this conteſt with ſcarcely 
ſupprefſed anger.— I vow,” cried ſhe, 
turning towards her youngeſt daughter, 
whom (he had, in the expectation of ſeeing 
her engaged to a young noble whoſe high 
rank and ſplendid fortunes had made her 
think of him as a ſon-in-law, forbidden to 
dance —* TI vow,” cried the duchels, © there 
is more fuſs and as much attention paid 


this runaway princeſs as if attended by all 
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the pomp of royalty ſne could have ex- 
pected!” | 
How little did the ducheſs imagine, that 
what ſhe had intended as a cenſure was the 
higheſt encomium ſhe could have paſſed 
on her country! 
ce It is very true, madam,” replied the 
young lady with tearful eye; “for my part, 
I think the gentlemen are infatnated.“ 
& She {hould be burnt for a witch,“ cried 
the ducheſs in a rage.—“ Ah, madam,” 


cried a fine youth who was ſeated next 


her, “ ſhe is ſo handſome that I am ſure no 
man would fire the ſtake that was to de- 
ſtroy her.“ I proteſt, Edward,” ex- 
claimed her grace highly incenſed, “you 
are hourly tormenting me with your imper- 
tinence. Be filent, fir, or quit the room.“ 
At this moment the very young noble 
whom the ducheſs intended to honour with 
her daughter's hand came up. Immect- 
ately the gentle heait of lady Mabel began 
to palpitate, whilſt the ducheſs, drawing 
ay 
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up her neck at leaſt a yard high, put on 


one of her moſt gracious ſmiles. What, 
your ladyſhip declines dancing to night!“ 
cried the young lord addrefling himſelf to 
the former. —** The lady Mabel Seymour, 
my lord,” cried the ducheſs with a look: 
of infinite importance, “ is very choice to- 
whom ſhe gives her hand, though but for 
a dance.“ Her ladyſhip is right—cer-- 


tainly right, madam,” returned his lord-- 


ſhip, with. difficulty reſtraining a ſmile— 
« few in this aſſembly can have the pre- 
ſumption to pretend to ſuch an honour.“ 

The young lady, now affecting a be- 
coming modeſty, hid her face behind her 
fan; whilſt the ducheſs, with a ridiculous 
geſture, exclaimed, „Dear, my lord! I 
am ſure. there are /eme,” and ſhe laid a pe- 


cular emphaſis upon the word, © with 


whom it would give me great pleaſure to 
ſee her dance“ - What - honour. you. 
do them, madam !” replied the young, 
lord, modeſtly declining to make a pro- 
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per application of the compliment, “and 
how unfortunate that they ſhould be igno- 
rant of a felicity within their attainment !” 
Then making a low obeiſance to her grace, 
and flightly bowing to the mortified lady 
Mabel, he was walking away, when a noble- 
man of an elderly appearance joining him, 
ſtopped his retreat.—** So ! Fitz- Arthur,” 
cried the latter in a tone of raillery, «© you 
were among the unſucceſsful to-night ! 
What, you find it impoſſible to make 
any impreſſion on that beautiful piece of 
marble ? Oh, I entreat your lordſhip, 
mention not a ſubje& ſo mortifying to my 
vanity! Would to heaven that the duke 
her huſband had better ſecured her priſon- 
doors, than to have ſuffered her to make an 
eſcape which will prove fatal to ſo many!” 
«© What a barbarous wretch !” exclaimed 
the lady Mabel, concealing, under an ap- 
pearance of compaſſion, the vexation ſhe 
endured at hearing this nobleman had ſo- 
licited the princeſs's hand“ I am fure I 
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feel moſt ſincerely for her niisfortunes, and 
diſcredit half the ill-natured ſtories that the 
world tell of her. Diſcredit every thing, 
my dear lady Mabel,“ cried the elder noble- 
man, ** againſt the young and lovely of 
your ſex, which bears the appearance of 
having ill; nature for its author; and be aſ- 
ſured you will render yourſelf, if poſſible, 
more amiable in our eyes!“ “ T am ſure, 
my lord,” cried the young lady in a tone 
of vexation, I am far from being one of 
the princeſs's accuſers, and hope, from my 
heart, that the king will not be ſo cruel as 
to deliver her up, which they ſay he in- 
tends, to the duke of Burgundy.” * Im- 
poſſible!” cried the two lords with warmth, 
e impoſſible that Henry can have an inten- 
tion ſo baſe, ſo unworthy of his majeſty 
« [ would venture any wager,” exclaimed 
the youth whoſe unfortunate encomium on 
the princeſs had drawn upon him the dif- 
| pleaſure of the ducheſs—* that all this 
time your lord{hips have been talking of 
B 6 the 
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the beautiful princeſs of Hainaul !” — 
* You are right, lord Edward,“ returned 
the elder lord“ Come, what ſay you?” 
Me, my lord? AhthatI were a man!“ 
— Well, what then?“ —“ Why J would, 
whilſt breath was given me, protect the 
princefs!”—+** Noble youth!“ cried the 
nobleman graſping his hand, how I ad- 
mire thy ſpirit! And believe me, that the 
fair ſubject whole cauſe you would elpouſe, 
is worthy of ſo brave a champion!“ 

&« | ſuppoſe your lordſhips are not 1gno- 
rant,“ interpoſed the ducheſs ſwelling with 
indignation, „that the king is now in 
treaty with the Pope for the purpoſe of de- 
livering up a perſon who is only a burden 
upon the nation, and who cannot without 
an act of injuſtice be detained from her 

huſband Ex 

Al believe your grace is miſinformed as 
to this affair,“ ſaid the ſenior lord addreſſing 
the ducheſs, as I underſtand, from un- 
dpubtcd t, that his majeſty is en- 


deavouring 
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deavouring to procure from his holineſs a di- 
vorce. —* A divorce, my lord!“ exclaimed 
the lady Mabel in a faint tone of voice A 
divorce !” cried her grace with angry aſto- 
niſhment “ A divorce!” repeated a young 
lady, rifing with evident dilorder from her 
ſeat, and abruptly quitting the room— 
„ Poor lady Eleanor!” cried. the younger 
nobleman, looking after the lady with an 
air of pity, ** now your torments have 
commenced.” 

The duke of Glouceſter, engaged in 
converſation with the king, had, with fen- 
ſations not of the moſt pleaſing kind, 
beheld the princeſs ſurrounded by a crowd 
of admirers, who were paying her that ho- 
mage which he felt much more diſpoſed to 
pay her than to attend to his ſovereign, 
whoſe diſcourſe he could not but fancy was 
this night extremely tedious. His eyes were 
continually directed towards Jaquelina; and 
the ſmiles which ſhe beſtowed on Bedford 
diſtracted his very ſoul, At lerg#h the 
king, 
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| , king, growing weary of his inattentive au- 2 
\ ditor, aroſe; and Giouceſter, inſtantly avail- of 
ing himſelf of his freedom, approached the pl 
princeſs, who was ſtill engaged in conver- W 


ſation with the biſhop of Wincheſter. Im- vc 
mediately he inquired if ſhe meant to 


dance? She was uncertain, ſhe ſaid. Ah, th 
then, ſhould ſhe ſo honour the occaſion, ret 
how happy ſhould he elteem himſelf would ſu 
ſhe accept him as a partner That, ſhe jec 
ſaid, was impoſſible, as ſhe was already en- {1 
gaged.—Politeneſs forbade further inqui- wh 
ries, and the duke, mortified in the ex- no 
treme, walked away. {hi 
: Jaquelina dance, and not with him! was pr; 
a ſufficient ſubject of vexation for the even- wit 
ing; and only an impulſe of curioſity could ſpe 
have detained him in a place which now he 
afforded him ſo little pleaſure, wh 
My lord of Wincheſter,” cried a young lea 
courtier familiarly coming up to the duke, hac 
yet directing his eyes towards the ſpot where ore 


Jaquelina was ſeated, “ is, I think, become be 
"3% one 


| 


en -Y 


one of the princeſs's moſt conſtant admirers, - 


and no doubt regrets that his mitre will 
preclude his ſtanding forth a candidate 
when the Pope ſhall have granted a di 
vorce.“ | 

« And who, Sir, authorifes you to ſpeak 
thus freely of the uncle of your ſovereign ?”? 
returned Glouceſter, incenſed above mea- 
ſure at hearing the princeſs made the ſub. 


ject of a light diſcourſe. —Never was greater 


ſurpriſe and conſternation exhibited than 
what appeared on the countenance of the 


noble; for, preſuming on the little friend- 
ſhip that had ever ſubſiſted betwixt the 
prince and his uncle, he had ventured, 
without the leaſt idea of giving offence, to' 
ſpeak thus freely. Confounded and abaſhed, 
he was preparing ſome confuſed apology, 
when Glouceſter, without deigning him the 


leaſt attention, turned away. But ſcarcely 
had he quitted the mortified youth, ere he 


grew aſhamed of the warmth with which 
he had reſented ſo ſlight an offence. He 


longed 
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longed to return and apologize for his be- 
haviour; but the ſubject bf his ſhort-lived. 
anger, orFrwhelmed with confuſion, had 


quitted the room. 
himſelf, the duke now joined his brother. 
Bedford, who. had juſt quitted the lady 


with whom he had been dancing—*® The 


princeſs of Hainault means to join the 
dancers to-night, I find, my lord!” cried 


the duke, endeavouring to affect a free and 


diſengaged air. 


Had Bedford obſerved the countenance: 
of his; brother, he would have ſeen every. 
feature ex preſſive of. the deepeſt anxiety ;: 
hut either inattentive, or not chooſing to 
notice it, he replied rather gravely, that he 
fancied his grace muſt be miſtaken, as the 
Dvucazss of BraBanr. had aſſured him 
herſelf, that ſhe ſhould not engage in the. 


Wh a greater degree of cordiality than 
Glouceſter had for ſome time felt for. 
his brother, he put his arm through Bed- 


ford's, 


Vexed and angry with. 


„ So 


ford's, and entered into converſation with 


him; when a gentleman now coming up 
from the queen called the duke away, and 
not many minutes after he ſaw him lead out 


Jaquelina to the dance, 


Had death in a thouſand ſhapes pre- 
ſented itſelf before his eyes, he could not 


have been more ſtartled than at this ſight. 
Motionleſs with ſurpriſe, and yet doubtful 


of what he ſaw, he had remained for ſome 


time fixed to the ſpot, whilſt every ſenſe 
was wrapt in filent wonder, when his at- 


tention was called by a loud burſt of ap- 
plauſe, which now broke from every quar- 


ter of the aſſembly. His recolle&ion thus 
reſtored, he gazed with an agony ſcarcely 
to be deſcribed, whilſt the happy Bedford 
was conducting through the mazes of a 
country- dance his beauteous partner. Ne- 
ver had he appeared to ſuch advantage in 
the eyes of Glouceſter; yet, to his diſor- 
dered fancy, an inſulting triumph ſparkled 
in his eyes as he occaſionally paſſed bim. 


Had 
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Had his eyes then contained the power 
aſcribed to baſiliſks, Bedford would have 
been extended breathleſs at his feet. Scarcely 
could he refrain from publicly upbraiding fa 
him with his diſſimulation; and the confu- 
fion it would have created, alone reſtrained 
his indignation from burſting forth. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter had remarked, 
with ſecret pleaſure, the diſtracted air and 
diſordered looks of Glouceſter whilſt gazing 
at the elegant pair; and, willing to increaſe 
his torment, he joined him as thus he 
continued fixed as it were by enchantment 
to a ſpot which at once afforded him ſub- 
ject for his admiration and regret.—“ What 
a charming couple!“ he exclaimed, ſeized 
with a ſudden fit of admiration—*< What 
a noble figure 1s the duke! And the prin- 
ceſs—with what grace ſhe moves ! Obſerve 
the animation which ſparkles in their eyes! 
Ab, they ſeem born for each other, But 
your highneſs ſeems unwell : has any thing 
diſordered you?“ “ Nothing, my lord, 

nothing : 
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nothing : I entreat you do not queſtion me,” 
returned Glouceſter, evidently diſturbed. 
The biſhop's concern ſatisfied by this aſ- 
ſurance, he proceeded: — Hear you the 
report,” continued he, that the king is 
in treaty with the Pope for a divorce for the 
princeſs ? Should he ſucceed, it is not im- 
probable but that his majeſty may beſtow 
her on Bedford.” —*< 1 ſhould not imagine, 
my lord,” cried Glouceſter, whilſt his eyes 
flaſhed fire, “that the princeſs of Hainault 
would permit herſelf to be thus diſpoſed of 
at pleaſure.” —** But her obligations to the 
king, and that high ſenſe of gratitude fo 
apparent 1n her diſpoſition, may induce her 
to ſubmit to his wiſhes,” Then turning 
ſuddenly towards the duke, Would you 
believe, my lord,” he continued, * that I 
once gave credit to a fooliſh report which 
prevailed, that during your ſtay at Hat- 
nault a mutual attachment had been formed 
betwixt you and the princeſs? Nay, nay, 
my lord, do not trouble yourſelf to deny it: 
I want 
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want no other evidence than the preſeg: 
to convince me of the fallacy of the tale! 
Yes, yes, it is eaſy enough to perceive 
who poſſeſſes the affections of the princels of 
Hainault.“ 

Every word was like a dagger to the 
heart of Glouceſter; and the biſhop, ob- 
ſerving this, went on: 

Ii is for this reafon, no doubt, praceed- 
ed he, ** that Bedford is employed by the 
king to negate the affair with Burgundy, 
who, you may imagine, will make a power- 


ful reſiſtance.” —* Bedford, my lord ! Is 


Bedford then employed in this affair!“ 
demanded the duke with increaſed diſorder, 
The prelate affirmed this to be true, and 
even exceeded a little the bounds of truth, 
in order to fave his nephew from the tor- 
ments of doubt. There wanted but this 
circumſtance to complete the mifery of 
Glouceſter; and unable longer to command 


his feelings, without apologizing to his 


uncle he abrup:ly quitted the room. 
CHAP. 


eſett ; 

tale! CHAF;. I 

celve | | 

els of SCARCELY had Bedford awoke the 
next morning before he was ſurpriſed by a 

o the W viſit from Glouceſter, whoſe countenance 

ob · ¶ at once proclaimed that no fraternal regards 
had thus early called him from his bed. 

ceed- W Well acquainted with the warmth of his 

y te W brother's temper, Bedford determined, if 

andy, poſhble, whatever provocation might be 

ower- given, not to loſe the command of his, and 

1! Is prepared himſelf with calmneſs to encounter 


fair?“ mme angry ſtorm which he ſaw ready to burſt 
order. N forch. 


„and « Were you, my lord, a ſtranger to the 
truth, Nexceſs of my paſſion for the princeſs of 
'E "ma Hainault,” cried Glouceſter, unable from 
© this paſſion to preface his diſcourſe—* were 
ry of you unacquainted with my ſufferings, the 
_— nſks J have run, though but for one mo- 
to his 


ment to behold her, and the yet greater 


tor ments 
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torments I have endured, when, at your en. 
treaties, I have reſiſted ſo dangerous a plea. 
ſure, 1 could pardon, I could excule the 
diſſimulation of your laſt night's conduct, 
and the treachery which you have meditated 
againſt me.”—** Your grace is warm,“ re. 
turned Bedford calmly; “afford me an 
explanation of epithets ſo unworthy of the 
character of a man of honour.” —* This 
affected ignorance, my lord, is unworthy 
the man who aſpires to the hand of Jaque- 
lina! Boldly avow your paſſion; confeſs 
that with the king you have concerted a 
plan for her deliverance ; acknowledge 
your. intentions to ſupplant the credulous 
Glouceſter, who confided in your treacher- 
ous boſom the deareſt ſecret of his heart; 
and I will wave my prior claim, and truſt 
to this well-tried ſword togive me juſtice !” 

* Raſh, imprudent man, how little me- 
rits this unbecoming heat a brother, who, 
from infancy, has held you in his love! 
What grounds have you for your unjuſt 
. ſuſpicions? 
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ſuſpicions? When dared I to violate the 
reſpect I owe the princeſs by a conduct ſo 
unworthy of her? Her ſituation would ever 
be, with me, her protection. You offer to 
lay aſide your-claims, and, barbarous ! to 


point your ſword againſt a brother! What 


claims can you pretend to make? What 
has been your love but a ſource of grief, 
of diſhonour, to the ducheſs ? Regardleſs 
of her ſituation, you dared to conceive a 
criminal paſſion! You ſaw her ſuſceptible 
heart fall a ſacrifice to her gratitude ! whilſt, 
unconſcious of the nature of thoſe ſenti- 


ments ſhe had conceived for you, you ex- 
poled her, by your ſtay, to a diſcovery. 


which would have overwhelmed her with 
endleſs ſhame. You beheld her make the 


glorious ſacrifice of herſelf to preſerve her 


country; and you expoſed her, by your im- 
prudence, to all the cruelties of that gloomy 
tyrant to whom ſhe had become the victim! 
Theſe, then, are your pretenſions l Theſe 
are the claims you pretend to make!“ 

| « Hold, 
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« Hold, my lord,” cried Glouceſter, 
who had with difficulty forborne interrup- 
tion — it is to the princeſs's affections [I 
lay claim, however unworthy I confeſs my. 


" ſelf of them: theſe were involuntarily given, 


were mine, till a perfidious brother, by his 
inſidious arts, ſtole them from me. Ah, 
changed into cold indifference is that 
ſweet endearing confidence with which ſhe 
once regarded the happy Glouceſter; and 
thoſe eyes which were wont to beam with 


the tendereſt expreſſion as J approached, 


now are turned away in ſcorn,” —* If the 
princeſs, my lord, is ſenſible of what ſhe 
owes herſelf,” .replied the duke coolly, 
« blame not me for a conduct which, were 
you to view it in its proper light, you could 
not but approve. For me, had I been ſo 
unfortunate as to have conceived other ſen- 
timents than thoſe of friendſhip, I have al- 
ready declared my reſpect for her ſituation 
would have forbidden my profaning her 


ears by an avowal of it.” “ But you deny 
3 . not 


623% 
not then, my lord, that to procure her de- 
liverance from Brabant was the ſubject of 
your late private conferences with the king; 
and, death to my hopes, Jaquelina was to 
become yours ſhould the Pope grant a di- 
vorce ?'—* Were I forever to forfeit your 
friendſhip, Glouceſter,” replied. Bedford 
firmly, „and were I this moment to ſee 
the ready arm of a once much-loved bro- 
ther pointing his murderous weapon at 
this doubly unprepared breaſt, I would 
refuſe to betray that confidence my ſove- 
reign repoſes in me. But let this aſſurance 


ſatisfy your doubting mind: were the prin- 


ceſs now at liberty, ſooner would I periſh 
than accept a hand which might involve my 
country in trouble.” Glouceſter ſighed: 
% And you never, then, have fought to lef- 
ſen me in the eyes of the princeſs?” Ne- 
ver !”—< One thing more I: would alk of 
Bedford; but, alas! m. y courage las 
„What! can the man who, unprovoked, 
has heaped ſuch i-ſults, ſuch :ccurnlated 
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6260) 
injuries, on an unoffending brother, whoſe 
cruel arm was raiſed againlt his life, now 
want courage? Alas! I dare not ha- 
zard à refuſal.”'—* Nay, heſitate not: 
ſpeak your wiſh, Well you know my 


yielding temper. Is it my life you thirſt 


for?—Take it: no longer is it precious to 
me, now that it is become hateful to Glou- 
ccfter.”—*©* O God! this is too much— 
How now can I ever hope to obtain the 
forgiveneſs I would have aſked ?”—< Is 
Glouceſter then ſenſible that be has wronged 
his friend ? Is it forgiveneſs he requires of 
Bedford? — “ Ah! I feel I merit it not. 
Too greatly have I injured thee to hope for 
pardon And muſt I live a ſtranger to the 
beſt of brothers? Wilt thou tear from thy 
breaſt all memory of Glouceſter ?“ ! No; 
here in this heart will I hold my much- 
loved penitent !?—** And canſt thou, in- 
deed, forgive the wrongs I have done thee, 
Bedford ?” — © See you not theſe arms ex- 


tended to receive thee ?”—Oh my bro- 
ther!“ 


- 
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8 
ther,“ cried che duke as he flung himſelf 
on the neck of Bedford, ** where fled hu- 
manity when I could ſuſpect thee ?” 

The duke of Bedford now thought it ne- 
ceſſary, notwithſtanding Glouceſter forbore 
all further queſtions, to explain the cir- 
| cumſtance which the preceding night had 
given ſuch cauſe for ſuſpecting him of diſſi- 
mulation, by declaring it was at the in- 
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> ſtance of the queen that the princeſs had 
5 been induced to accept him as a part- 
1 ner. 

f Freed from perſecution, ſurrounded by 
3 friends ſtudious to baniſh from her memory 
r paſt ſorrows, the princeſs by degrees ſeemed 
e to loſe the remembrance that ſhe had ever 
y been unhappy. Perhaps among her pre- 
's ſent enjoyments, and what not a little con- 
1 tributed towards her happineſs, was the pre- 
1= |} fence of Glouceſter, though this was a cir- 
e, cumſtance which ſhe ſtrove to hide from 
2 herſelf. The winning ſoftneſs of Bedford's 
- manners, and the exalted character he bore, 
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( 28 ) 
made her deſirous of cultivating his friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. With him the felt the 
could repoſe the moſt unbounded conti- 
dence; and the generous ſympathy. with 
which he would liſten to her tales of for- 
row, would oiten rob them of their bitter- 
neſs. Equally flattered by her confidence, 
as charmed with the numberleſs traits of a 
ſuperior mind, which was ſo diſcoverable 
in Jaquelina, Bedford with tranſport ac- 
cepted the offer of her ſriendſhip, and 
ſought alike by his counſels and exertions 
in her ſervice to render himſelf worthy of 
the truſt ſhe repoſed in him. Yet, firm 
to what he held his duty, he reſolved, not- 
withſtanding the exalted opinion he had 
formed of the princeſs, to oppoſe her union 
with his brother: nor was he without the 
hope, from the exalted opinion he had 
formed of her character, ſhould circum- 
ſtances ever authoriſe his introducing the 
ſubject, of prevailing on her to determine 


againſt ever entering into an engagement 
that 


(6p: 5] 


that might prove fatal to a country which 


had afforded her its protection. 


The vivacity which had.appeared on the 


countenance of Glouceſter on the princeſs's 
firſt arrival, now entirely had fled ; and an 
air of the deepeſt dejection had ſupplied 
its place, on remarking the alteration of her 


conduct towards him. A thouſand times 


in his heart he accuſed her of that incon- 
ſtancy for which her ſex ſtands ſo unjuſtly 


condemned; yet when, affected by his al- 


tered appearance, her eyes involuntarily 
fixed upon him with all their wonted ſweet- 


neſs, but in bluſhing haſte withdrew when 


ſhe perceived that ſhe had attracted obſer- 
vation, he would impute it to reſentment 
for thoſe ſufferings which he had cauſed her. 


But did this accord with the angelic fweet- 
neſs of Jaquelina's diſpoſition? No; it was 
blaſphemy to ſuppole a mind like hers was 


reſentful and unforgiving ! 


Bedford beheld with pity and ſurpriſe 
the deſpair to which his brother had deli- 
vered 
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vered himſelf; as to him the apparent cold- 
neſs of the princeſs was evidently aſſumed, 
A thouſand little circumſtances betrayed 
her partiality for Glouceſter ; the reluctance 
with which ſhe pronounced his name—the 
bluſhes which coloured her cheek when 
from neceſſity compelled thereto—the trem- 
bling, the agitation that was viſible as he 
approached—all proclaimed that he was 
fill beloved by her with the tendereſt 
paſſion, and he trembled for the conſe- 
quences. 

The deep dejection which marked the 
air of Glouceſter ſenſibly affected the heart 
of the princeſs : her reſolution would often 
be ready to abandon her; and, to avoid 
the ſoftneſſes which would often gather 
around her heart on obſerving his diſtreſs, 
ſhe had'no reſource but in flight. 

One day, however, from accident, they 
found themſelves alone—a ſituation long as 
ſedulouſly ſhunned by Jaquelina, and as 
ion ſought for by the duke, equally, 

though 
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though from different cauſes, affected them. 
An awkward ſilence for ſome moments had 
reigned, when the princeſs, diſtrefſed be- 
yond meaſure, aroſe to quit the room.— 
* In what can I have ſo offended you, ma- 
dam,” exclaimed Glouceſter, gently de- 
taining her, “that for a few ſhort moments 
you would deny me the happineſs of ſpeak- 


ing to you alone? Is then the promiſe you 


once made me of your friendſhip quite for- 
gotten? To what cauſe mult | aſſign the 
frigid coldneſs you aſſume rowards the man 
who would rather die than offend you ?—a 
coldneſs that drives me to delpair !”” 

The princeſs, totally unprepared for this 
attack, knew not what to reply. It was im- 
poſſible for her, without a breach of deli- 
cacy, to acknowledge the real motives 
which actuated her conduct; and (he was 
forced to attribute her reſerve to a circum- 
ſtance which ſhe had long ceaſed to remem- 


ber with the ſmalleſt reſentment. 


« Surely, my lord,” cried ſhe, for the 
C4 firſt 
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firſt time in her life having recourſe to dif- 
| fimulation—* ſurely, after the ſufferings 
your imprudence has coſt me, you cannot 
wonder that I behold you with diminiſhed 
- friendſhip!” | 

„And does Jaquelina harbour reſent- 
ment? Can that boſom, which I ſuppoſed 
the habitation alone of peace and harmony, 
deny forgiveneſs of a fault for which my 
heart yet bleeds? Ah! did my behaviour 
on that fatal night exceed the bounds of 
that reſpe&t I owed you? Was it not chance 
alone diſcovered the unfortunate Glou- 
ceſter ? Was it not chance alone that led 
me to the fatal ſpot where—could I ſee 
Jaquelina ſinking to the ground, and not 
fly to her aid 7˙— Well, well, my lord,” 
cried the princeſs haſtily, “let us quit this 
painful ſubje&. I will endeayour to baniſh 
it, if poſſible, from my remembrance !” 
Ah! may I then hope that Jaquelina 
will regard me with her wonted confidence; 
that ſhe will view me ſtill as her friend, 

as— 


„ 


az—— Ah! whither would my preſump- 
tion carry me? Forgive me, madam !—- 
At preſent, I aſk no more.” © As a: 
friend,” returned Jaquelina deeply bluſh» 
ing, „I would wiſh ever to regard the 
duke of Glouceſter,” | 

Some company coming in relieved the 
princeſs from a ſituation that now began to 
grow particularly embarraſſing, and afforded: 
her an opportunity of withdrawing. 

Henry, earneit in his endeavours to free 
the princeſs from the tyranny of Brabant, 
now made a public application to the court 
of Rome for the cancelling her marriage 
with that prince; but however zealous he 
ſhewed himſelf in her intereſts, the faction 


which at this time reigned in Italy, in con- 


ſequence of the indeciſion of the conclave- 
retpecting the election of the pope; pre- 
vented his meeting with ſucceſs. 
T his was a mortifying ſtroke to Glou- 
ceſter, and an afflicting one to Jaquelina, , - 
C5. who, 
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who, ſanguine in her expectations of ſoon 
being effect ually freed from the power of 
Brabant, had given way to all thoſe de- 
lightful ſenſations which the proſpect of a 
, Ipeedy deliverance from a painful bondage 
could inſpire. 

The duke of Bedford, however, em- 
ployed in negotiating this affair, and ſecure 
of the concurrence of Benedict, the oppo- 
nent of Calonne (who, on his election, aſ- 
ſumed the name of Martin the Fifth), ſhould 
the popedom be given him, had little doubt 
of a divorce being obtained, and only 
dreaded that Glouceſter would avail himſelf 
of a circumſtance ſo favourable to his paſ- 
fion, and eſpouſe the princeſs. The pro- 
ſpe& of a union which would neceſſarily 
involve England in endleſs diſputes, beſide 
giving umbrage to ſo powerful an ally as 
the duke of Burgundy, gave Bedford ſerious 
uneaſineſs, and he frequently ſpoke to his 
brother on the ſubject; but though Glou- 

ceſter 


Glouceſter's utterance.“ 


(6 
ceſter on all other affairs was open and un- 


reſerved, yet on this he preſerved an in- 
flexible ſilence. 

On the duke's remonſtrating one day 
with peculiar warmth on his reſerve, Glou- 
ceſter, affected by his reproaches, replied, 
« that, were he certain they were in confi- 
dence, he ſhould not have cauſe to com- 
plain of his reſerve.” —* It were to doubt 
his honour,” the duke ſaid, © to imagine 
otherwiſe.” “ Well, then, my lord,” cried 
Glouceſter with animation, „ believe that, 
whilſt I have breath, I will never relinquiſh 
the delightful hope of calling Jaquelina 
mine !''—** What, then, you heed not the 
cauſe for diſpleaſure you will give Bur- 
gundy—the train of evils you will draw 


upon yourſelf ?“ “ Ah} can any obſtacle 


be forcible enough to counterbalance a hope 
which deprived of would make life joy- 
leſs ?”—< Plhaw ! this is the mere language 
of a love-fick —— the duke of 
— * You would 
C6 have 
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have me, then, abandon Jaquelina?“ — 
« Yes, where duty is concerned, our incli- 
nations ſhould give way. -“ And does 
Bedford condeſcend to preach the dull ſtale 
maxims of frozen moraliſts?“ ' | urge, 
then, the claims of Eleanor.“ Ah! I 
entreat you, name not that ſubject.“ In- 
conſtant man! There was a time when a 
look, a ſmile from Eleanor conferred hap- 
pineſs on Glouceſter !Y—<* Oh! if you 
love me, brother,” cried the duke, catch- 
ing the hand of Bedford, “ ceaſe your re- 
proaches— Well, well I know I merit them.“ 
There is a degree of myſtery,” ſaid 
Bedford gravely, „in your conduct to- 
wards that lady, which I confeſs is beyond 
my comprehenſion to penetrate. — “ And 
it will ever remain ſo, my lord!“ returned 
Glouceſter riſing with precipitation Let 
it then, | again entreat you, be baniſhed 
our converle.”—'* Pardon me, brother lꝰ 
cried Bedford "ab voy : * till reaſon is given 


me for preſerving flenee, I ſhall ſpeak my 
mind 


E69 


mind with freedom. The world, ' well 
know, ſpeaks londly on this ſubject ; but 
J heed not its idle tales. My reſpect for 
the lady Eleanor, and, above all, my con- 
fidence in my brother, make me reject 
with indignation what would reflect ſo much 
on both.“ 

In ſaying theſe words the dune aroſe, and, 
without waiting for a reply, quitted the- 
room. | 
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CHAF. I. 


Tur fituation, now, of the duke of 
Exeter, who, beſieged by the dauphin in 
Paris, and from the ſmallneſs of his num— 
bers, was in hourly danger of being made 


priſoner, called off the attention of the + 
public from the princeſs's affairs to that WW 1 
which ſo much more concerned their in- t 
tereſts. d 

Henry alſo felt it his duty, notwithſtand- t 
ing the ſituation of the queen pained him f 

to think of quitting her, to fly to the relief t 
of his uncle. Placing her and Jaquelina, , 
therefore, under the immediate protection 
of his brothers, Bedford and Glouceſter, : 
he ſet ſail for France; where on his arrival 
he detached twelve hundred choſen horſe, I 
under the command of the earl of Dorſet \ 
and the lord de Clifford, to the relief of the : 
beſieged, —On this reinforcement entering 


the 
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4 
the city, the dauphin preſently withdre his 
forces, and undertook the ſiege of Chartres. 
In the mean time the king, having ſent 
off divers detachments to reduce ſome caſ- 
tles in Picardy which ſtill held out to the 
dauphin, marched in perſon with the reſt 
of his army to Bois de Vincennes, and from 
thence went to Paris on a viſit to his father- 
in-law. Underſlanding that the dauphin 
had inveſted Chartres, he directed his route 
to that place, in the hope of deciding the 
diſpute by battle : but as he approached, 
the other retired ; and Henry purſued him 
for a conſiderable way, until, perceiving 
that he could not draw him to an engage- 
ment, he marched againſt Dreux, which 
place, without making the ſmalleſt reſiſt- 
ance, ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons, 
After the reduction of this place, his ar- 
my was ſo terribly afflicted with a diſorder 
which they had caught of its inhabitants, 
that he ordered them into quarters for re- 
freſhment, whilſt he himſelf returned to 
| Paris, 
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Paris, where he formed the deſign of be- 

fieging Meaux, one of the moſt important 
places that owned the dauphin's authority, 
This fiege commencing in winter, from the 


extreme inclemency of the weather, as well 


as from the valour of the befieged, who made 


incredible efforts in their own defence, 


Henry loſt an infinite number of troops; 
whilſt he himſelf, in conſequence of the 
hardſhips he had undergone, found himſelf 


attacked by ſymptoms of the moſt alarm- 
ing nature. Conccaling however, as much 


as poſſible, his internal ſufferings from the 


knowledge of his friends, he proſecuted 


the ſiege with unabated vigour, when he 
received the agreeable. intelligence that 
Catharine was ſafely delivered of a ſon. 


This circumſtance redoubling bis courage, 


| Meaux was ſoon compelled to capitulate; 
when Henry, vl feeling greatly difordered, 
wrote to the queen, entrcating her, the mo- 


ment he could with ſafety trav-], to fuffer the 


duke of Bedford to eſcort her to France. 
82225 i: C.HA P. 
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CHAP. IV. 


(UarHarine, on the departure of the 
king, declining all ſhare in the government, 
accompanied by Jaquelina, had retired to 
Windſor; at which place ſhe was when 
Henry's letter arrived, The princeſs was 
with her at the time, and eaſily ſaw by her 
countenance it had given her concern. 
Conſcious of the reaſons which Jaquelina 
had for being uneaſy under the guardian- 
ſhip of Glouceſter, the queen felt that it 
was improper, from the circumſtance of the 
duke of Burgundy's being at that time re- 
gent of France, to think of the princeſs's 
accompanving | her—a circumſtance that 
gave her much diſtreſs: without therefore 
anſwering her haſty interrogatories, lhe 
gave in pitying ſilence the letter into her 

hands. | | 
It may eaſily be imagined the uneaſineſs 
the. 


- 
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the idea of this feparation afforded Jaque- 
lina ; but, concealing the poignancy of her 
feelings, from the fear of giving pain to 
her friend, ſhe returned it with a ſigh, ſay- 
ing, that no motive ſhould retard her 
immediate compliance with the king's re- 
queſts.” Caibarine, charmed at this inſtance 
of magnaninity, embraced her with ad- 
miration—and aſſured her, that, however 
ſeparated, ſhe ſhould till purſue her inte- 
reſts with unabated 2z-al, 

Before the queen quitted Ergland, ſhe 
ha the young prince haptiſed by the name 
of Henry ; the princels, with the duke of 
Bedford and biſhop of Wincheſter, ſtand- 
ing ſponſors. After this ceremony was 
over, which was celebrated with all the 
pomp and magnificence ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion, Catharine, feeling herſelf in a con- 
dition to travel, ſignified to the duke of 
Bedford ſhe was in readineſs; when that 
prince, having committed to the duke of 
Glouceſter the reins of government, pre- 
| pared 
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pared to accompany his royal charge to 
the expecting king. 
Henry having made only ſlight mention 
of his illneſs, the queen was greatly ſhock- 
ed at the alteration a few months had made 
in his perſon—She concealed, however, as 
much as poſſible, how much ſhe was affe ct- 
ed, yet could not forbear tenderly reproach- 
ing him for the lightneſs with which he 
hail treated ſo ſerious an indiſpoſition, 
The preſence of a beloved conſort, how- 
ever, ſo facilitated the recovery of the King, 


that in a tew weeks he feld hiniicif able to 


gratify the filial impatience of his q een, 
who panted to embrace her beloved pa- 
rents; and by flow journeys was proceed- 
ing towards Paris, when Charles and Iſa- 
bella, eager to behold their Catharine, met 
them at Bois de Vincennes, where after 
ſlaying a few weeks, they all proceeded to 
the capital, 

Whilſt Henry enjoyed this receſs from 


the fatigues of war, the dauphin made him- 
ſelf 
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( 44 )- 
felf maſter of La Charité, which opened a 
paſſage over the Loire, and afterwards in- 
veſted Coſne on the ſame river, which 
agreed to ſurrender if not relieved by the 
duke of Burgundy. The duke's honour 
being thus engaged for the relief of that 
place, he ſent to the king for a reinforce- 
ment of troops; and Henry gave him to 
underſtand that he would be there in per- 
ſon, He accordingly began his march-for 
this purpoſe; but a relapſe taking place of 
his former indiſpoſition, he was obliged to 
halt at Senlis, from whence he was carried 
to Bois de Vincennes, after having beſtowed 
the command of the army on Bedford, or- 
dering him to join Burgundy with all ex- 


pedition. 


In the mean time Jaquelina, ſenſible of 
the extreme delicacy of her ſituation, 
confined herſelf almoſt a priſoner to Wind- 
ſor Caſtle, in order to avoid as much as 
poſſible meeting Glouceſter, who, what- 
ever it might coſt him, too ſincerely re- 


ſpecte d 


1 


ſpected her to obtrude himſelf but when 
neceſſity or ſtate required his viſits. | 

This delicate conduct of the duke made 
a ſenſible impreſſion on the mind of Ja- 
quelina, and rendered. her ſituation infi- 
nitely leſs irkſome than what ſhe had ap- 
prehended. Among the moſt conſtant of 
her viſitants, and attended by all the pomp 
and ſtate that wealth and power could give, 
was the biſhop of Winchelter ; and the 
zeal with which he offered his ſervices 
forced the princeſs, however reluctant, to 
conſider herſelf as under obligations to a 
man whoſe proud and oſtentatious de- 
meanour filled her with diſguſt. The ſa- 
cred profeſſion of this nobleman, and above 
all, his near affinity to the crown, made it 
impoſſible to expreſs the repugnancy with 
which ſhe fuffered his vißts; yet the diſ- 
tance ſhe preſerved, and ſtudied coldnefs 
of her manners when in his company, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewed that ſhe thought them too 


frequent, His lordſhip, however, either 
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not perceiving, or not chooſing to perceive 


what Jaquelina tried to make as obvious as 
Politeneſs would permit, continued with 
ſuch aſſiduity to pay his devoirs at Wind. 
ſor, as drew upon him the raillery of the 
court. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that, among the 
faults of this prelate, that which appeared 
in Jaquelina's eyes the greateſt was the 
little affection he evinced for the duke of 
Glouceſter. As he frequently made this 
prince's foibles the ſubject of his converſa- 
tion, it muſt not be wondered at that he was 
heard with impatience and diſguſt. 

One day when his lordſhip with more 
than uſual warmth was running over a nu- 
merous catalogue of Glouceſter's faults, 
the princeſs, who had liſtened to this un- 
pleaſing detail with ſcarcely to be repreſſed 
diſguſt, found it impoſſible to withhold any 
longer from interrupting the reverend de- 
claimer—** I wiſh, my lord,“ cried ſhe in 


a tone expreſſive of impatience, © I wiſh 


{ome 


(47 ) 
ſome other topic than the faults of our 
friends were made the ſubje& of our con- 
verſation.“ — The biſhop coloured, and 
looked confounded. —** I have indeed par- 
don, madam, to beg,” ſaid his lordſhip 
haſtily, ** for ſo often introducing a ſubje& 
that muſt be ſo unintereſting to the counteſs 
of Hainault; and I have only to plead in 
excuſe, that, conſidering her in the light 
of a friend, I have been induced ſo often 
to ſpeak on what affords me ſuch cauſe for 
lamentation,” —** It is with infinite ſurpriſe, 
my lord,” returned the princeſs warmly, 
& | hear you ſpeak thus of a prince whoſe 
character, ſetting aſide a few blemiſhes, 


ſeems ſo univerſally admired !” - Ah! 


madam, it is only the undiſcerning popu- 
lace that view him as you deſcribe.” — 
« Surely my lord of Wincheſter muſt grant 
ſome virtues to his nephew!“ The biſhop 
was ſilent.—“ Confeſs he is brave!“ —© I 


grant it, madam.” = Learned—with an 
extraordinary capacity!“ “ It is not to be 5 


6 diſputed.”? 
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thoſe who are his enemies for wanting dif. 


deficient in diſcernment!“ Then preſently 


( 48 ) 


diſputed. Open, affable, and gene. 
' Tous !”—< I agree he has all the qualitie 
you. mention.” — © Well, then, my lord, 
een the duke poſſeſſes all theſe 
rare endowments, I muſt rather condemq 


cernment, than that crowd who ſo juſtly 
pay tribute to ſuch merit. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the inward 
rage theſe words excited in the biſhop: 
yet, too much the courtier not to have his 
temper at command, he contented himſelf 
with obſerving to the princeſs, with an ir0- 
nical \mile—** That ſhe at leaſt bad ex. 
empted herſelf from the charge of being 


after riſing, he bowed with more than uſual 
ſtate to the princeſs, and withdrew, 

No ſooner had his lordſhip departed than 
Jaquelina condemned herſelf for her ſeve- 
rity, and the warmth with which ſhe had 
defended Glouceſter. She conjectured, and 
e with truth, that ſhe had by an 

- unguarded 
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uarded 


YN 


vunguarded expreſſion made an enemy of a 


man whoſe ſituation gave him the power of 
proving greatly detrimental to her intereſts. 
From that hour the biſhop conceived in 
his heart a diſlike to the princeſs; and, 
though he ſtill continued his viſits, they 
were only now made to avoid the numerous 
conjectures that his abſenting himſelf might 
occaſion, | 2 | 
This prelate was a man rather cut out for: 
the world and a court than for the church; 
yet hiſtorians allow him to have been learn- 
ed, and of great capacity, From the mo- 
ment his brother, Henry the Fourth, had 
given him the ſee of Wincheſter, his chief 
buſineſs had been to amaſs riches, wherein 
he had ſucceeded ſo well, that he was rec. 
koned the wealthieſt among all the Epgliſh 
nobility, His nephew Henry the Fifth, 
however he reſpected his judgment, was 
afraid of his intriguing temper ; and it was 
for this reaſon that he ever oppoſed the 
Pope's making him a cardinal, fearing that 
VOL, III. D dignity 
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1168 
dignity might afford him too vide a field 
to exerciſe his talents n. 

The high ſpirit Glouceſter poſſeſſed had 
made this proud churchman and him ever 
at variance, as he could ill brook paying 
that deference to his opinion which the 
other ſeemed to expect. Hence it was that 
the biſhop, who knew the power Glouceſter 
had over the mind of the king, imagined 
that the duke had ſecretly perſuaded his 
brother to oppoſe his receiving the hat 
a belief that ſo exaſperated him againſt 
Glouceſter, that only motives of policy 
made him conceal the rancour which ſwelled 
his heart. 

During this time the malady of Henry 
increaſed to ſuch a degree that his life was 
deſpaired of, and he began to prepare for 
death with that intrepidity and compoſure 
which through every event of his life had 
attended him. Feeling his laſt hour ap- 
proaching, he ſent for the dukes of Bedford 


and Exeter, the earl of Saliſbury, and all 
7 the 


6 


the Engliſh nobility who happened to be in- 
the neigabourhood, to hear his laſt inſtruc- 
tions. | 

Addrefling himſelf to them with an au- 
dible voice and an animated countenance, 
he obſerved, that his reign though ſhort had 
been glorious; that though his wars had 
occaſioned a great deal of bloodſhed, yet 
it could not be imputed to him, but to the 
French, who refuſed to liſten to equitable. 
terms of accommodation : that, his con- 
ſcience thus acquitting him in regard to 
France, he could meet death without the 
leaſt apprehenſion; but, as a father, when he 


reflected on the helpleſs ſtate in which he left 


the prince his ſon, his heart was wrung with 
agony. He beſought his friends, therefore, 
in pathetic terms, to unite their intereſts 
and zeal in behalf of that young prince, 
who was born to be their ſovereign, con- 
juring them to watch over his educaticn 
with unremitted zeal, Then regarding 


his lovely conſort, who was kneeling by his 
D2 ſide 
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1 
ſide in ſpeechleſs grief, with a look of the 
utmoſt tenderneſs “ J have ſpoken to you, 
my lords, continued the dying monarch, 

of my feelings as a father; I would now 
ſpeak to you of a huſband's; but thoſe—” 
and he took the hand of Catharine “ thoſe 
the powers of language are inſufficient to 
deſcribe! Ye that are huſbands, feel for 
me! Think the grief that would be yours 
at the proſpect of an eternal ſeparation from 
thoſe beloved objects who have formed 
your earthly happineſs! The thought un- 
mans, me.— Bear with this weakneſs, my 
lords,” continued Henry, wiping away his 
tears —“ and as ye love the memory of 
your Harry, regard his widowed Catha- 
rine * 

An effuſion of tenderneſs, for a few mo- 


ments, prevented his proceeding; when, 


remembering his fituation, that perhaps a 
ſhort time only was permitted bim, he re- 
preſſed his feelings, and turned to thoſe 


ſubjects that immediately concerned the 


welfare 


* 


SE $2 

welfare of his people. He exhorted the 
lords to cultivate the friendſhip of the duke 
of Burgundy ; and, whatever peace they 
might think it expedient to make wit 
France, to preſerve the fovereignty of Nor- 
mandy to England. Finally he expreſſed 
a with that the duke of Bedford would 
charge himſelf with the adminiſtration of 
affairs in France, and that the duke of 
Glouceſter might govern England during 
the prince's minority. 

Fatigued with this exertion, Henry now 
turned from his afflicted friends, and en- 
quired of his phyſicians how long they 
thought he ſhould live; when one of them 
kneeling by the bed-fide, whilſt the tears 
trickled down his cheek, declared that, 
without a miracle, two hours.would put an. 
end to his exiſtence. p 

The king heard this dreadful ſentence 
without emotion ; and, having made cons 
fellion of his ſins, he ordered his chaplain 


to recite the ſeven penitential pſalms. 
„ When 
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When they pronounced theſe words“ Re. 
build the walls of Jeruſalem,” he inter- 
rupted them, and declared that it was his 
intention to turn his arms againſt the infi- 
dels in the Holy Land, as ſoon as he ſhould 
have eſtabliſhed a ſolid peace with France, 

This exerciſe of devotion was ſcarcely 
over before Henry, growing faint, ſunk 
gently on his pillow, and expired. 


Hiſtorians deſcribe this prince (of me- 
mory ſo terrible to France), as poſſeſſing a 
ſelf-taught genius that at once blazed out 
without the aid of inſtruction or experience, 
with a natural ſagacity that made ample 
amends for theſe deficiencies ;—that he 
was brave, chaſte, temperate, modeſt, de- 
vout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his adminiſtra» 
tion, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline of 
his army, on which he knew his glory and 
ſucceſs ſo much depended ;—in a word, 
that he was without an equal in the arts af 
war, policy, and government, 

In turning to«he dark (ſhade of his cha- 

racter, 


8 
racter, they ſpeak of him as being proud; 
imperious, and void of generoſity: that the 
haughtineſs of his temper loſt him the hearts 
of the French nobility, who could ill brook 
the imperious treatment he ſometimes gave 
them. His perſon they deſcribe as being 
tall and ſlender; of an engaging aſpect, 
and limbs moſt elegantly turned; that he 
was hardy, patient, laborious, and more 
capable of enduring, cold, hunger, and fa- 
tigue, than any individual in the army; 
his valour ſuch, that no danger could ſtartle 
nor any difficulty oppoſe ; whilſt his policy 
was no ways inferior to his comage, 

No heart, however, that poſſeſſes com- 
mon feeling, can be ſo far dazzled by his 
great qualities as not to ſhudder when they 
reflect on the miſcries which the indul- 
gence of the moſt pernicious ambition 
brought on France; that there the wi- 
dow's and the orphan's cries were offered 
to heaven againſt him. Yet, as ſome exte- 
nuation of a conduct which ſeemed to ſet 
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at defiance every principle of juſtice, every 
conſideration of humanity, it muſt be re- 
membered that the Church fanAioned his 
claims, and urged him to fo unjuſtifiable a 
war. | 

The death of Henry was no ſooner known 
in England, than Glouceſter, who executed 
the office of regent, iſſued out writs in the 
name of young Henry for a parliament -to 
meet at Weſtminſter; and in the mean 
time cauſed the young prince to be pro- 
claimed at London, 
| The jealous rage which poſſeſſed the bo- 
ſom of Wincheſter is ſcarcely to be de- 
ſcribed, when he learnt that Glouceſter, 
by the late king's appointment, was to be 
inveſted with the high truſt of protector to 
the realm. With difficulty could he re- 
ſtrain his anger from burſting forth againſt. 
the memory of the deceaſed monarch, for a 
preference he eſteemed ſo injurious. Wiſely, 
however, he forbore expreſſing his ſenti- 


ments, and affected only to fecl for the 
duke 


re- 
his 


* 

duke of Bedford, who was thus deprived! 
of the rights of ſeniority, He ſeized, how- 
ever, every opportunity to introduce the- 
ſubject, and by his arguments at length 
prevailed on many of the lords to concur 
in his opinion, that a compliance with this 
detire of Henry would be doing a. mani- 
feſt injury to Bedford. 

The parliament meeting at the appointed! 
time, after a long and a ſerious debate, at 
length came to a. determination which, 
without derogating from the rights of the 
elder brother, was conſiſtent with the king's. 
will. 

They appointed, therefore, the duke of 
Bedford protector of England, defender of 
the church, and firſt counſellor to the King; 
with a clauſe that this prince ſhould not 
exerciſe the office but whilſt he was in Eng- 
land; and that. Glouceſter during his ab- 
ſence ſhould fill that high ſtation, and 
have a ſalary ſufficient to ſupport the dignity- 
of his office, At the ſame time they ap- 
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( 199 /) 
pointed a council, by whoſe advice all the 
affairs of the kingdom ſhould be referred 
to the protector; he having, in theſe de- 
liberations, no other prerogative than be- 
ing allowed a deciding voice in caſe of an 
equal diviſion. 

This important point being ſettled, they 
appointed governors to take charge of the 
king's perſon and education, Theſe were 
Thomas Beaufort duke of Exeter, and the 


biſhop of Wincheſter his brother. 


A few days after the deceaſe of Henry, 


the queen, taking a tender leave of her fa- 


mily, quitted France to attend the corpſe of 
her deceaſed huſband, which, by his de- 
fire, was to be interred in England. 
Jaquelina no ſooner heard of that prin- 
ceſs's arrival than ſhe haſtened to meet 
her, and tried by her conſolatory ſoothings 
to abate the poignancy of her ſorrow for a 
loſs which was ſo well deſerving of being 
lamented. 
The day following, the body of Henry, 
| attended 


( 59 )) 
attended by a funeral pomp befitting the 
ſplendour of his reign and the eſteem his 


ſubjects had conceived for him, was taken 


to Weſtminſter, and laid by the fide of his 
anceſtors; whilſt the queen, in honour of ſo 
Illuſtrious a conſort, placed on his tomb a 
figure in filver, as large as life, exactly re- 
ſembling him. 

Among thoſe who moſt ſincerely felt the 
death of this great monarch was our he- 
roine, who, beſide the cauſe for regret ſhe 
had in loſing a perſon for whom ſhe had 
conceived the. ſincereſt friendſhip and 
eſteem, loſt, with a zealous and power- 
ful ſupporter, that protection which alone 
ſanctioned her ſtay in England. With bit- 
terneſs ſhe now lamented the ſeverity of her 
fate, which forbade her return to Hainault, 
and at the ſame time placed her in a ſitua- 
tion ſo repugnant to her delicacy : yet, un- 


willing to add to the diſtreſſes of Catharine, 


by letting her perceive her inquietude, ſhe 


Was obliged, when in her company, to aſ- 
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fume a compoſure which was ill accordant 
to what was paſſing in her heart. 
She ſcarcely now looked forward with 


any degree of hope to that proſpe& of de- 
liverance from Brabant which had once ſo 


charmed her mind. As the duke of Bed- 


ford was ſolely occupied with the affairs of 
France, how little likely was it that he 
would buſy himſelf with her concerns when 


fubjects of immediate importance to his 


country demanded his attention! And as 


to Glouceſter, could ſhe, conſiſtent with 


any delicacy, apply to him ? 

Another ſubject of ſecr& grief was now 
afforded her, in remarking the perfect in- 
difference the duke evinced for her ſociety ; 
that, far from profiting by the privilege 
which his near relationſhip to the queen 
gave of often being in her company, where 
he might be fure of meeting with her, he 
fcarcely ever was with that princeſs but when 


buſineſs called him; and then his viſits were: 
ſo Mort, his manners ſo cold, ſo diftrait, 


that: 


( 6: ) 


that ſhe could not but imagine his ſen- 
timents had undergone a thorough change. 
Sometimes ſhe imputed this change to a re- 
newal of his former regards for the lady 
Eleanor. This thought was infupportable, 
and any was preferable to one ſo ITY 
to her vanity, 

But imperfeRly informed of the nature 
of Glouceſter's attachment to this lady, and 
obſerving the little attention he ever paid 
her when in public, the princeſs had hi- 
therto ſuppoſed that thoſe reports which 
ſne had formerly heard reſpecting them 
were the mere fabrication of that ſcandal 
which ever prevails in courts. Her wiſhes, 
it muſt be confeſſed, ſeconded this belief; 
nor was ſhe ſorry to find that, in beauty, 
her glaſs allowed her the ſuperiority over 
lady Ellen. But now that he appeared fo- 
little to court her ſociety, when ſuch fre- 


quent opportunity was afforded him of en- 


joying it, ſhe could not, but by attributing 
it to this cauſe, otherwiſe account for ſo in- 


oonſiſtent a conduct. 
C HAP. 
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O E day, having eſcaped from the pain- 
ful taſk of wearing an appearance of ſere- 
nity when her heart was a prey to the moſt 
afflicting ideas, freed from reſtraint, ſhe 
had given herſelf up to all the luxury of 
woe, when from ſo ſad an indulgence ſhe 
was diſturbed by one of her women, who, 
begging admittance, informed her, that the 
lord protector was at the gates, and deſired 
to ſpeak with her highneſs on matters of 
much importance. 

The princeſs trembled “ What could 
the protector want with her ?*”—She, how- 
ever, gave orders for his inſtant admit- 
tance, and in a few moments the duke was 
uſhered into the apartment. 

. Jaquelina, with a ceremonious air, was 
riſing to receive him, when, without at- 
tending to the diſtant ſalutation which ſhe 
was preparing, with much emotion he put 
into 
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into her bands a ſmall pacquet, and va- 
niſhed. Surpriſed above meaſure, the prin- 
ceſs, with trembling haſte, breaks open the 
ſeal, when incloſed ſhe finds a paper ſigned 
by the Pope, which tor ever freed her from 
the power of Brabant, Joy, gratitude, 
and ſurpriſe, for fome time overpower 
her; ſhe can ſcarcely give credit to her 
ſenſes. Again ſhe peruſes a paper which 
had conveyed ſuch ecſtatic ſenſations of de- 
light—and again ſhe is made happy by an 
aſſurance (he has not been deceived. _ 

Impatient to communicate her happineſs, 
ſhe flies to the queen's apartment, and de- 
manded her congratulations ; when Catha- 
rine, though not a ſtranger to the event, 
participated in her joy with all the warmth 
that friendſhip could inſpire. 8 5 

A circumſtance, however, which had at 


firſt eſcaped her obſervation, now ſerves in 


ſome meaſure to damp her happineſs, on 
perceiving that the paper which diſſolves 


her * with the duke is ſigned by 
Benedict, 


664) 


Benedict, who though acknowledged as 


Pope by great part of Europe, yet the 
Council of Piſa had depoſed him, and be. 


ſtowed that dignity on Calonne, who, in 
conſequence, aſſumed the name of Martin 


the Fifth. 
The queen, having warmly eſpouſed the 


cauſe of Benedict, beſides greatly eſteeming 
his perſon, tried to reaſon her friend out of 
an objection which ſhe beheld as light and 


inconſequential. But however Jaquelina 


reſpected her judgment, Catharine could. 


not in this inſtance ſufficiently reaſon her 


out of her ſcruples, to make her fully ſa- 
'tisfied with the divorce not having. been 


granted by Martin. 


In order to account for the ſudden and 


unexpected turn of fortune in favour of 


our heroine, .it muſt, be obſerved that Glou- 
ceſter, from the moment. of his being ap- 


pointed to the protectorſhip, had made 
ſuch earneſt and inceſſant application to the 


coutt of Rome, that Benedict (to whom: 
it 


6650 


it was at that time fuppoſed that the pope- 
dom would be given, and from this cir- 
cumſtance to him was referred the deciſion 
of a point of ſo much importance), pitying 


the princeſs's ſituation, inſtantly complied 


with Glouceſter's entreaties, and cancelled 
a marriage which had occaſioned her, from 
its commencement, only miſery. 

During the abſence of the ambaſſadors 


who had been appointed to negotiate this 
affair, the protector had ſuffered an anxiety 


ſcarcely to be deſcribed. Hope and fear 
alternately ſwayed his boſom, and the pre- 
ſence of Jaquelina, far from calming his 
emotions, ſerved but to increaſe them, 
Unwilling that ſhe ſhould experience any 


portion of thoſe ſenſations ſo tormenting, - 
he carefully concealed from her knowledge 


his application to Rome; and the fear of 
letting the ſecret eſcape his lips, had made 
him ſhun her ſociety. 

The delight which the duke felt when he 


beheld the accompliſhment of his wiſhes is 
caly 
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eaſy to be imagined : his heart whitpered 


the ecſtatic thought, that ſoon Jaquelina 
would be his! and, with all the impatient 
haſte of a lover, no ſooner had he received 
a pacquet which promiſed bim fo much 
happineſs than he haſtened to the princels, 
Delicacy alone reſtrained him from then 
avowing the hopes, the expectation, that 
he had formed. Dreading leit ſhe ſhould 
look upon his immediate application as 
taxing her gratitude, and finding it was 
impoſſible to behold the woman he had ſo 
long fondly loved reſtored to liberty, and 
not avow his paſſion; to preſerve his reſo- 
lution he was obliged to make an abrupt 
retreat. More than one day, however, he 
found it impoſſible to let Jaquelina remain 
in ignorance of his ſentiments; when, afte 
paſting a ſleepleſs night, he aroſe early | 
the morning, and, whilſt ſhe was breakfaſt 
ing with the queen, made his appearance: 


A crimſon bluſh overſpread the cheek; 


of the princeſs at his approach; ſo con 
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ſcious did ſhe feel, that it ſeemed as if the 
were already appriſed of the purport of his 
viſit, Catharine ſoon diſcovered that her 
preſence was unw iſhed for by the protector; 
and, notwithſtanding the petitioning eyes 
of Jaquelina ſeemed to entreat her ftay, 
ſhe preſently found ſome pretext for ab- 
ſence, and left him at full liberty to make 
that avowal which the perceived was —y 
at his lips. 

Scarcely had ſhe departed, before Glou- 
ceſter, at the feet of the princeſs, poured 
forth all thoſe tender effuſions which an ar- 
dent and generous paſſion, long ſuffering 
from reſtraint, and now at full liberty, could 
inſpire. A few ſcruples which delicacy 
ſuggeſted, the duke alone had to combat; 
and over theſe love, and the tender en- 
treaties of an ardent admirer, ſoon appeared 
to triumph ; when a recollection of the dt- 
vorce not being granted by the acknow- 
ledged Pope ſuddenly coming acroſs her 
memorv, rendered her inflexible to what- 

| ever 
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ever he could urge. Surpriſed and afflicted 

beyond meaſure at the ſteadineſs of a refu- 
ſal ſo little to be expected, and ſcarcely 
knowing how to continue a ſuit which was 
ſo firmly oppoſed ; yet ſtill lets able to bear 
the idea that he muſt abandon it, Glou- 
ceſter was reduced to a ſtate truly deſerving 
of pity; when the princeſs, at length com- 
paſſionating his diſtreſs, acknowledged from 
what cauſe her rejection had originated. 

It may eaſily be imagined this objection 
was treated as light and frivolous, and all 
the powerful rhetoric of love was employed 
to remove it. Does the addition of a 
few voices, lovely Jaquelina,” cried the 
duke, © in favour of Calonne, diminiſh 
the powers or judgment of Benedict? and 
is he not acknowledged by half Europe? 


Are we, whoſe bappineſs is ſo immediately 


concerned, to be amongſt thoſe who, from 
mercenary or envious motives, have op- 


poſed him? Contraſt his character with 


that of Martin's, and I will let your own 
heart 


(69) 


ed heart decide to whoſe judgment you would 
u- rather ſubmit. ? 

ly So many arguments beſide theſe did the 
as duke employ, that Jaquelina, before he 
ar withdrew, being perfectly convinced by the 
* force of his reaſoning of the folly of her 
Ng ſcruples, had conſented to become ducheſs 
n. of Glouceſter. A few weeks only elapſed 
m before the union of the lord protector and 


the princeſs of Hainault was announced to 
the regent, who had fince the death of 
Henry reſided in France. 

Atſter what has been before ſaid, it is not 
to be imagined that Bedford derived any 


pleaſure from this intelligence ; yet, too 
wiſe to remonſtrate when an evil was paſt 


brother, ſaying any thing that might be 


termed reproach. 
About this time died Charles the Sixth, 


5 revolution took place in the affairs of that 
9 1 . 

N kingdom. 

IC | 


Many 


remedying, he forbore, in his letters to his 


king of France; and from his death a total 
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Many of the French nobility, who had 
thought it their duty to obey the king, 


without examining narrowly whether lis 


conduct was for the advantage of their 
country, now believed themſelves under the 
ſame obligations to the dauphin, notwith- 
ſtanding the treaty of Troye, which they 
began to conſider as the effect of violence 
and compulſion, The duke of Bedford 
was not ignorant of their ſentiments; and 
therefore the eyes of Charles were no ſooner 
cloſed than he proclaimed Henry king of 
France, and aſſumed the title of regent, 
according to the appointment of his late 
brother Henry king of England. Then 
aſſembling all the French noblemen who 
adhered to the cauſe of England, he made 
them take an oath of allegiance to young 
Henry; exacting the ſame allo from all 
the towns that were under the dominion of 
the Engliſh. 

The duke of Burgundy, from his hatred, 
as well as from the injuries he had received 
from 


Wh 


from Charles in the perſon of his father, 
reſolved to obſerve with ſtrict punctuality 
the articles of alliance with the Engliſh. 
Among thoſe who, beſide the duke of 
Bedford, ſupported the cauſe of Henry in 
France, was the duke of Somerſet, the earls 
of Saliſbury, Warwick, Arundel, and many 
other officers of diſtinguiſhed valour and 
conduct; whilſt Charles, though he had 
indeed aſſumed the name of king, unſup- 


ported by either the dukes of Burgundy or 


Bretagne, two of the moſt powerful vaſſals 
of the crown, drained by his wars with 
England of both money and troops, his re- 
venues being all mortgaged, was reduced 
to ſuch diſtreſs, that he was unable to bring 
an army into the field, and ſaw himſelf 
driven as it were beyond the Loire, without 
any proſpect of being able to retain the 
places he (till held about Paris. 


The regent ſaw that this was the critical 
moment for ſtriking a blow which would 


at once terminate the wars in France, and 
3 give 
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give to his nephew the entire poſſeſſion of 
that kingdom. Accordingly he wrote to 
his brother for ſupplies to effectuate a pur. 
poſe of ſuch importance ; but to his ſur. 
priſe and exceſſive mortification, although 
he knew it was in the protector's power to 
afford him what was ſufficient to anſwer 
his neceſſities, a ſupply of money and 
troops was ſent him very inadequate to ac- 
compliſh ſo great a deſign, 

Ho few characters are there but what 
ſome ſhadow tarniſhes their luſtre ! Ambi- 
tion, as it will appear, was that which 
threw a tranſient cloud over Glouceſter's, 
and darkened thoſe bright pages in the 
Engliſh hiſtory which were adorned with 
the events of his life, No ſooner had he 
gained poſſeſſion of the princeſs, than he be- 
gan to' make preparations for aſſerting her 
claim to the dominions of her father. 

Hiſtorians would willingly have excuſed 
this conduct, had not ſuperior claims de- 


manded his attention ; but remembering 
that 
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that he was not ignorant of the great num- 
ber of garriſons his brother was obliged to 


keep in France, where there was neither 
town or caſtle but was fortified, : and which 


muſt quite have drained the Engliſh army, 


the moſt lenient cannot but condemn. with 
ſeverity bis not affording 1 to the regent thoſe 
troops which he employed to > die 
himſelf. | «a 
Bedford, appriſed of his} intention, warmly 
entreated of him to put off the execution of 
his deſigns till a more convenient ſeaſon, 


when he might be able to emplby all the 


force of France and England. But his 
remonſtrances were not capable of divert- 
ing the ambitious Glouceſter from an en- 
terpriſe which gave him the proſpe& of 
obtaining four of the fineſt provinces of 
the Low Countries. He was a younger 
brother, and the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
England, ſuppoſing the king his nephew 
ſhould die, would come to his brother be- 
fore him : for this reaſon he looked upon 
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himſelf as obliged not to neglect an oppor- 
tunity which would raiſe him above the 
rank of a ſuhject. Before, however, he 
could make this expedition againſt Hai- 
nault, he was obliged to aſk the conſent of 
council, where, among thoſe who oppoſed 
the undertaking, was his uncle the biſhop 
of Wincheſter. 

This prelate, ſince the death of the king, 
and the marriage of Glouceſter with Jaque- 


'lina (a circumſtance which had greatly in- 


creaſed his jealous hate), could no longer 
confine that rancour which filled his heart 
within any bounds ; but on every occaſion 
he oppoſed his reaſures, and fought to leſ- 
ſen him in che eyes of the people. 

It has already been obſerved, that the 


duke of Glouceſter was not ſo great a maſ- 


ter of his paſſions as Bedford : he could ill 
brock any oppoſition; and the crafty Win- 
' cheſter frequently laid a ſnare 'for expoſing 
this failing to thoſe lords who were not ſo 


| much attached to the protector, but that they 
* | were, 


8 
were in ſome ſmall degree jealous of his 
riſing ſame. As they held not their places 
of him, but of parliament, they were not 
ſo much afraid of incurring his diſpleaſure, 
knowing that it was not in his power to 
turn them out; and therefore, in the coun- 
cil- hall, there was a ſort of confederacy, 
headed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, which 
ſeemed on all occaſions to act as a guard 
to prevent his aſſuming a greater authority 
than his ſtation could juſtifiably entitle him 
to. ä . 
Although the oppoſition on this occaſion 
were certainly in the right, having plainly 
manifeſted the prejudice the undertaking 
would bring to the king's affairs, yet the 
protector's intereſt prevailed ; and the coun- 
cil approving of his project, he ſet out on 
the expedition, not however without a mind 
embittered againſt his uncle, and with a de- 
termination to be revenged the firſt oppor- 
tunity that offered, Taking with him, 


therefore, a body of five thouſand men, he 
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and the princeſs quitted England, and ar- 
rived at Calais, where ſome neceſſary buſi. 
neſs: for ſome time detained him. 


+ The duke of Burgundy, notwithſtand. 
ing he was entirely in the intereſt of Bra- 
bant, ſtill continued his good underſtand. 
ing with England, in the hope that the 
duke of Glouceſter, ſatisfied with the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Jaquelina, would drop his pre. 
tenſions to her property, ſeeing that the 
duke of Bedford was ſo reſolutely averſe to 
the attempt being made. 

Philip had beſtowed on this prince his 
youngeſt ſiſter Anne of Burgundy, a beau- 
tiful virgin, ſcarce exceeding the age of 
Afteen ; and he now felt a double tie attach 
him to the Engliſh : for this reaſon he had 
failed to reſent the marriage of Glouceſter 
with his couſin. . 

The arrival of the Engliſh troops at Ca. 
lais gave him no manner of alarm, as he 
readily conjectured that they were ſent from 
England to aſſiſt the regent: therefore, 
Bin”: whillt 


(n 
whilſt Glouceſter ſtaid at Calais, Burgundy 
was at Paris partaking of the diverſions and 
entertainments given by Bedford in conſe- 
quence of his marriage with the young 
princeſs his ſiſter; and upon his return, ſtill 
ſecure in this belief, he concluded his mar- 
riage with Bonne of Artois, widow of Phi- 
lip earl of Nevers, his uncle. 

Whilſt theſe nuptials were celebrating at 
Dijon, the lord protector ſet out from Ca- 
lais, and marched towards Hainault with 
his wife. They paſſed through a part of 
the duke of Burgundy's dominions without 
ſuffering their troops to commit any ra- 
vages, and came before Bouchain, which 
opened her gates to receive them. Quickly 
after, all the other towns in Hainault ſub- 
mitted to his arms, ſwearing fealty to him 
and the ducheſs. | | 

This news reaching the duke of Bur- 
gundy, he ordered his two head generals, 
Signy and L'Ifle Adam, to draw an army 
together, and join the count of St. Pol, 
E 3 who 
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who was making preparations at Bruſſels 
to aid his brother the duke of Brabant, 
Yet ſtill unwilling to take any meaſures 
which might prove the means of a rupture 
with England, he firſt appointed a meeting 
with the regent, and, in the name of Bra- 
bant, who had empowered him, offered 
to ſubmit the deciſion of the affair to Pope 
Martin. Bedford, well ſatisfied with a 
propoſal ſo apparently equitable, gave his 


immediate concurrence, and immediately 


wrote to his brother the offer of the duke; 
but Glouceſter, who from certain informa- 
tion had learnt that Brabant, as well as 
Burgundy, had been tampering with Mar- 
tin, well knowing alſo that the latter holy 
perſonage would be happy to paſs any ſen- 
tence which might ſet aſide his opponents, 
poſitively refuſed to abide by his deciſion, 
or to be upon any terms of accommodation 
with Brabant. Highly reſenting the haughty 
terms in which this anſwer was couched, 


the duke of Burgundy, in his orders to his 
. generals 
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generals for levying troops, declared that 
Brabant, however injured, had agreed with 
himſelf and the regent to an expedient at 
once juſt and equitable, which would im- 
mediately have put an end to a diſpute 
that now threatened ſuch fatal conſe. 
quences, but which Glouceſter had moſt 
inſultingly refuſed, 

The protector, incenſed at this aſſertion, 
wrote a letter to Burgundy from Mons, 

taxing him with having advanced untruths ; 
which the duke anſwered by giving Glou- 
ceſter the lie, and offered to maintain his 
aſſertion by ſingle combat, to be judged by 
his brother the regent. Glouceſter, who 
diſliked the character of Burgundy, gladly 
accepted the challenge ; and the feſtival of 
St. George was the day appointed for the 
combat. Unwilling to alarm the tender 
fears of Jaquelina, he ſo contrived that ſhe 
was kept in perfect ignorance of the cir- 
cumſtance ; but this concealment, however 
well intended, proved in the end but too 
fatal to his happineſs. | Wh 
E 4 In 
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In the mean time the count of St. Pol 
beſieged the little town of Braine in Hat- 


nault, defended by the Engliſh ; where 


after a faint reſiſtance the garriſon hav- 
ing capitulated, the Brabanters violated 
the articles, put the Engliſh to the ſword, 
and took the town. Whatever cauſe for 
reſentment this conduct gave Glouceſter, 
yet, having agreed upon a truce with the 
duke of Burgundy till their combat ſhould 
decide the event, he forbore taking any 
revenge, contenting himſelf with warmly 
remonſtrating with that prince on the in- 
juſtice and eruelty of ſuch proceeding; 
when immediately Burgundy, by a few 
words only to his kinſman, put a ſtop to 
theſe hoſtile proceedings, and peace for 

the preſent was reſtored to that country. 
Glouceſter, having ſeen the princeſs ac- 
knowledged by all the inhabitants of Hai- 
nault, began to turn his thoughts towards 
England; when the people of Mons, at 
which place they had chiefly reſided, ſhewed 
ſuch extreme reluctance to part with their 
ſovereign 


( 8r ) 


PAS 


ſovereign ſo ſoon, that he could not refiſt 
their urgent entreaties to ſpend a few weeks 


longer in that city, The teſtimonies they 


gave of their gratitude for this condeſcen- 
ſion, and the lively affection they evinced 
for Jaquelina, charmed the duke; and he 
felt grieved when the time approached that 
was to call him from a people who had 


rendered themſelves fo dear to him. On 
the eve preceding his and the princeſs's de- 


parture, the chief magiſtrates and principak 
citizens beſet the palace, and, in the moſt 
moving terms, beſought the duke to allow 
the princeſs to remain behind, * It is 
long,” cried they, © fince we have enjoyed 
the prefence of a fovereign. 


feſting our love. Ah, then, great prince f 
liſten to our prayers, and ſuffer the daughter 
of our beloved William to gratify her du= 
teous ſubjeas a few months with her pre- 
ſence! More we dare not—we do not 
alk,” 


We pant for 
an opportunity being afforded us of mani- 


E 5 The 
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The duke and ducheſs were affected; 
and Glouceſter, though loth above meaſure 
to be ſeparated from his beloved wife, 
could not but be ſenſible of the advantage 
of ſecuring to her the affections of her 
people: yet, in ſeeing the reluctance of 
Jaquelina to a parting, his own was re- 
doubled, and a few moments he remained 
irreſolute—when, baniſhing a ſentiment 
which ſelf-love created, and conſidering the 
injury he ſhould do the intereſts of her fo 
dearly loved, he employed the moſt power- 
ful perſuaſives to induce her to comply 

with the wiſhes of her ſubjects. 

Divided betwixt love and duty, Jaque- 
lina knew not how to act — After the ſuffer- 
| ings ſhe had undergone, ſo ſoon to be 
parted from an object fo fondly loved! 
Seas to divide them The ſolemn en- 
gagements which ſhe had entered into then 
called her attention from thoſe ſelfiſh 
regrets; and, as ſhe reflected that ſhe 
had pledged her faith to conſider the in- 

| | tereſts 
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tereſts and happineſs of her people before 
her own, ſhe conſented, not however with- 
out ſighs the moſt bitter, to their entreaties. 
The idea of the approaching ſeparation 
prevented either Jaquelina or the duke 
from taſting repoſe. Sad preſentiments 
hung heavy on the heart of the princeſs, 
which not, all the reaſoning of Glouceſter 
could diſſipate. At length the morning fo 
dreaded by both arrived; and the duke, 
after having ſummoned the chief magiſ- 
trates, and exacted from each of them a 
ſolemn oath that they would protect his be- 
loved conſort with their lives, committed 
her to their care. Then, without ſtaying 
to receive the acknowledgments they were 
preparing for this proof of his confidence, 
with an aching heart he ſought his Jaque- 
lina. She had heard his haſty ſtep; and 
conjecturing he was coming to oive her his 
laſt adieu, pale and trembling ſhe ſunk. 
upon a couch as he entered, Tears in 
quick ſucceſſion chaſed each other down 

TER E 6 her 
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her beauteous cheeks, whilſt deep and con- 
vulſive ſighs rent her heart. Glouceſter flew 
to her, and, enfolding her in his arms, tried 
to re- aſſure her drooping ſpirits; but he 
too much partook of her emotions to fpeak 
that comfort ſhe fo much required :—and 
as he preſſed her to his troubled boſom—as 
he heard the deep burſt of anguiſh which 
iſſued from hers—when, in a voice inter- 
rupted by ſighs, he heard all thoſe endear- 
ing expreſſions, thofe tender charges which 
a lively and apprehenſive love could dictate, 
his reſolution gave way, and he began to 
condemn himſelf for ever having conſented 

to a ſeparation from an object ſo beloved. 
In vain he tried to combat this weak- 
neſs. To ſave himſelf from ſinking under 
it, he felt he had no reſource but in flight; 
and ſnatching her once more to his agitated 
boſom, he tore himſelf from her arms, 
and, quickly mounting his gaily-capari- 
ſoned ſteed, with all the ſpeed it would 
carry him he galloped through ſtreets 
| | lined 
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lined by an admiring multitude, many of 
whoſe hearts, gladdened by his bounty, 
ſent after him their prayers and bleſfings. 
The eyes of the princeſs followed the duke 
till bis ſwift courſer had conveyed him far 
from her ſight, when, no more able to reſt 
them on an object ſo loved, ſhe abandoned 
herſelf to a moſt violent paſſion of grief. 
However dear ſhe felt he was to her, yet 
ſhe could not account for thoſe deep and 
bitter agonies which rent her heart at a ſe- 
paration which a few months was to termi- 
nate. - She tried to conquer them by this 
thought, when a fatal preſage ſeemed to 
tell her they ſhould meet no more; and 
again ſhe became a prey to the moſt lively 
tranſports of ſorrow, . His parting adieu 
ſtill founded in her ear; ſtill ſhe felt his 
manly tears fall on her cheek—and ſtill was 
preſent to her that look of tenderneſs and 
grief which he caſt upon her, when as if 


for the laſt time he preſſed her to his breaſt. 
She 


1 


ſimilar ſenſations to hers, his fortitude 
would not have ſunk under the idea of ſo 
ſhort an abſence. 

- The important concerns of government, 


however, ſoon called her mind from ſug- 


geſtions ſo tormenting, and allowed her 
little time for ſelf conſiderations ; but the 
few moments which were not employed for 
the benefit of her people were given to 
Glouceſter.— She ſaw him high-ſpirited, 
elate and fluſned with ſucceſs, ſurrounded 
by men whom his ſuperior advantages, and, 
above all, his ſituation, had made enemies; 


yet, however impatient of oppoſition, too 


proudly conſcious of his ſuperiority to make 
any conceſſions that might ſoften them to- 
wards bim. She remembered with appre- 
henſion the enmity which ſubſiſted berwixt 
him and his uncle Wincheſter; and ſhe 
trembled as ſhe reflected on the dangers 


him 


She could not but fancy that, had he not felt 


his proud and 1 impatient * might ſubject 


elt 
de 


hs. 
him to in a conteſt with a man ſo crafty, ſo 
deſigning, and ſo much a maſter of his 
paſſions, as was that prelate, 

Although the letters of the duke, warm 
and impaſſioned, and expreſſive of the moſt 
tender regrets at the neceſſity of their ab- 
ſence, rendered her perfectly eaſy as to the 


- continuance of his love; yet, when ſpeak- 


ing of thoſe whom he-eſteemed his ene- 
mies, particularly of his uncle, they breathed 
a haughtineſs, a violence, which filled her | 
with the livelieſt apprehenſions. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter had taken ad- 
vantage of the abſence of Glouceſter to 
leſſen him in the eyes of the people; he 
magnified his faults, and particularly dwelt 
on his ambition, of which he had given 
ſuch a recent proof in his expedition againſt 
Hainault; an expedition which he ſpared 
no pains in proving had been fo highly in- 
jurious to the affairs in France. 

Certain it is that the war with Hainault 
had kept that of France in ſuſpenſe; as 


1090 


the regent, not receiving neceſſary ſupplies 


\ 


from this unhappy diverſion of troops, was 
no more able than Charles to bring an army 
into the field ; whilſt to that prince's affairs 
nothing could have been more favourable 
than Burgundy's having broken with Glou- 
ceſter, a circumſtance he looked upon as 
being preparatory to his gtving up all con- 
nection with the Engliſh, and he immedi- 
ately took meaſures to 1mprove it to his 
advantage. 

The uninterrupted ſucceſſes which Glou- 
ceſter had met with, ſo far from having 
| abated the natural haughtineſs of his tem- 
per, had rendered him infinitely leſs than 
ever able to bear with moderation that op- 
poſition which he found had gained ground 
in his abſence. Yet, had he been con- 
vinced that thoſe who now fo continually 
oppoſed his meaſures were actuated purely 
from conſcientious motives, his love for his 
country and for his king would have made 
him in his cooler moments commend 


them: 
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them: but, when certain that their con- 
duct originated in the envy and jea- 


louſy of Wincheſter, that he was the ſecret 


cauſe of all the mortifications he received, 


that his oppoſers were but the creatures of 
his will, his anger maſtered his reaſon, 
and his whole ſoul boiled with fury againſt 
that deſigning and ambitious prelate. In 
a ſhort time their mutual diſſenſions were 
carried to that height, that they both be- 
gan to arm their friends, either to attack 
or defend ; when Wincheſter, having few 
warriors on his fide, by no means found 
his account in oppoſing by arms an adver- 
ſary ſo redoubtable as Glouceſter, The 


intrigues of a court or cabinet were more 


within his province; and therefore, to pre- 
vent the miſchief that threatened him, he 
wrote to the duke of Bedford an earneſt 
entreaty that he would come to England, 
informing him that, without he made all 
imaginable haſte, the kingdom would be 


expoſed to the moſt fatal commotions by 
| the 
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the violent temper of his brother, The 
regent,' dreading the ill conſequences of 
ſuch a quarrel, obeyed without delay a 
ſummons ſo alarming, leaving in France 
Richard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
to command in his room, 


The 
es of 
ay a 
ance 


yick, 


P. 
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CHAP. YL 


As ſoon as the duke ſet foot in England, 
the power of Glouceſter ceaſed, and he 
aſſumed the title of protector. The duke 
of Bedford, having firſt ſettled ſome foreign 
affairs of moment, now ſet about procuring 
a ſincere reconciliation between the duke 
his brother and the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
The way to ſucceed, he felt, was to fide 
with neither. Had he taken, as the ties of 
blood ſeemed to require, his brother's part, 
he would not have ſhewed himſelf quali- 
fied to diſcharge the office of a mediator, 
He had, beſides the character of brother 
and nephew, another to ſuſtain in order 
to perform his duty, and anſwer the high 
expectation the public had formed of him. 
Therefore, wiſely not taking upon him tlie 
ſole management of ſo nice an affair, he 


convened ſome of the principal nobility at 
| St. Albans, 
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their help, to find ſome means to content 
the two princes, But their animoſity was 
ſo great that it was not poſſible to ſucceed 
this way : they were forced, after many 
fruitleſs endeavours, to refer the deciſion of 


the affair to the enſuing parliament, which 


was to meet at Leiceſter in March. | 
The parliament, having met, appointed 
commiſſioners to examine what had been 
alleged on both fides; when Wincheſter 
having brought ſome trifling charges againſt 
his nephew, which the lords inſtantly diſ- 
miſſed as being frivolous, Glouceſter, on 
his part, exhibited articles of a nature the 


moſt ſerious againſt that prelate. However 


conſcious the biſhop was of having merited 
theſe impeachments, he had the art, either 
by explaining to his advantage ſuch as were 


too flagrant to be denied, or by directly re- 
fuſing any knowledge of thoſe which re- 


quired farther evidence, fo effectually to 
clear himſelf in the eyes of the commiſ- 
ſioners, 


St. Albans, in hopes of being able, with | 


th 


nt 


CW 9 
fioners, that the parliament, upon their 
report, fully acquitted him of the crimes 
with which he was charged. 

Bedford was too well acquainted with 
the character of Wincheſter not to believe 
him very capable of having given his bro- 
ther ample grounds for theſe accuſations, 


however the lords, impoſed on by his ſpe- 
cious manners, had pronounced his inno- 


cence; but he was determined that Glou- 


ceſter ſhould not be a ſacrifice to his enemy 


and, to procure him ſome ſatisfaction, and 
humble his proud foe, he took the great 


ſeal from Wincheſter, and gave it to the 
biſhop of London: then, believing it im- 
poſſible that they could meet at the coun- 


cil- board without great prejudice to the 


king's affairs, he prevailed on the biſhop, 
by a promiſe of a cardinal's hat, to accom- 
pany him to France. 

The duke, before his departure, endea- 


-voured to effect a reconciliation betwixt his 


brother and the duke of Burgundy ; but 
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this he found impoſſible; and all he could 4 
obtain was a conſent to the defire of Bur. Fo 
gundy for poſtpoming the combat a few hi 
months. 

Wbilſt the domeſtic peace of England 
was in ſome meaſure reſtored by the depar- 
ture of the intriguing Wincheſter, and 
Glouceſter began to count with impatience 
the few days which would now elapſe be- 
fore that ſhould arrive which would give 
to his expecting arms his Jaquelina, a blow, 
alas the moſt fatal! was preparing to de- 
troy his happineſs with that princeſs. 

However quietly Brabant had appeared 
to have ſubmitted to a tranſaction which at 


his honour, it was merely in appearance ; 
as, from the moment the protector had 
eſpouſed the princeſs, and ſecured her pro- 
perty, he had ſecretly planned a ſcheme for 
at once obtaining a revenge, and regaining 
thoſe poſſeſſions he ſaw wreſted from him. 
Had he aged open force againſt the 
duke, 


N 


duke, it would neither have been ſo con- 
ſiſtent with his character, nor have afforded 
bim his revenge on Jaquelina. It was by 


the exerciſe of thoſe talents for intrigue 


which he ſo eminently poſſeſſed that he 
propoſed to obtain his triumph. Having 
ſufficiently gained the character of Glou- 
ceſter, which he found to his wiſh was un- 


ſuſpecting and open to kindneſs, although 


he had an army at command, he let matters 
take their courſe, and ſaw all Hainault 
ſubmit to his power without making any 
attempts to oppoſe him. But during this 
time he had not been idle. Having ſecured, 
by large bribes, the intereſts of the chief 
magiſtrates of Mons in his favour, they 
had, in conformity to his directions, aſ- 
ſumed that appearance of affection for Ja- 
quelina which ſo effectually impoſed on the 


duke. Charmed with the ſucceſs of his 


artifices, Brabant already beholds the hap- 


leſs victim ſurrendered to his power. With 


ſavage joy he feaſts his imagination by a 


contem- 
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contemplation of che agonies that will be 


hers on finding herſelf betrayed. Scarcely 
had Glouceſter quitted Hainault before the 
duke employed emiſſaries among the 
people, in order to ſhake their fidelity t- 
wards Jaquelina. In this negotiation he 


was aſſiſted by the ducheſs of Bavaria, who, 
from the moment ſhe had heard of her 


daughter's approach, had quitted thai 


country, and taken up her reſidence with 


Brabant. Wo 

So ſucceſsful did this ſecret treaty prove, 
that, in a ſhgrt time, all the towns of Hai. 
nault declared in favour of Brabant ; when, 


at the very moment of victory, whilſt con- 


gratulating himſelf on the accompliſhment 


of his revenge equally on the princeſs and 


Glouceſter, he was attacked by a malig: 
nant fever. 
Unable now himſelf to purſue - hi 


ſchemes, he left the conduct of the buſi- 


neſs to the count de St. Pol, who imme- 
diately placing himſelf at the head of 1 
| numerous 
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numerous army, preſented himſelf before 


(: 4 


Mons, where Jaquelina reſided in full ſe- 
curity of her people's fidelity. The perfi- 
dious magiſtrates feigned the utmoſt terror 
at his approach ; declared themſelves in- 
capable of defending the town; and en- 
tered into a treaty to deliver up Jaquelina 
into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, 
until the diſpute ſhould be decided by the 
Pope. | 

As this equally baſe and barbarous agree- 
ment was tranſacted without the knowledge 
of the princeſs, it may eaſily be-conceived 
the ſurpriſe, conſternation, and horror, 
which ſeized her mind on beholding herſelf 
reduced from a ſtate of happineſs, which ſhe 
had hardly ever hoped to have attained, to 
one whoſe miſery could not be ſurpaſſed. 
Seeing it was in vain to contend againſt her 


cruel enemies, without leſſening her dig- 


nity by uſeleſs reproach, ſhe ſubmitted to 
her fate with an apparent compoſure that 


aſtoniſhed her treacherous foe, One fa- 
VOL, 111. F vour, 
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vour, however, was granted to her en- 
treaties, . which greatly leſſened her preſent 
terrors, that of being given to the protec. 
tion of the prince of Orange inſtead of the 
count of St. Pol: and accordingly, under 
the conduct of that prince, ſhe was forced 
from Mons, and taken to Ghent, where it 
was ſettled ſhe ſhould remain till the affair 
was terminated. 

Arrived at that place, the prince having 
given expreſs orders that the princeſs 
ſhould be denied nothing that ſhe could 
reaſonably expect in a ſtate of confinement, 
he took his leave, and left Jaquelina at full 
leiſure to refle& on the miſeries of her fate. 

No deſcription can do juſtice to the feel- 
ings of Glouceſter when he learnt the ſitua · 
tion of his Jaquelina. A thouſand times 
he reproached himſelf for his credulity in 
truſting ſo dear a treaſure to the protection 
of men of whoſe honour he had not had 
certain proofs. One moment he deter- 


mined to abandon his proteQuorſhip and 
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* fly to her relief; but without an army to 
ſupport him, how was his fingle arm to 
reſcue her from the power of a mighty foe ? 
And, during the time he could muſter a 
force ſufficient to oppoſe the duke, what 
miſeries might ſhe not have ſuffered ? Per- 
haps (diſtracting thought !), perhaps ſhe 
might be forced back to the arms of the 
deteſted Brabant, The agony this thought 
gave him was yet greater than the certainty 
of her death could have inflicted, The 
munificence of Glouceſter's ſpirit, and the 
ſplendid ſtate in which he lived, rendered 
it impoſſible for him, without the aſſiſtance. 
of parliament, to attempt the reſcue of the 
princeſs. Yet, ſo lately having experi- 
enced its liberality, —ſenſible, too, that 
barles, from his increaſing power in 
rance, rendered it neceſſary for the Eng- 
ſh to employ all their force in order to 
reſerve to them the conqueſts of Henry; 
ow grating was It to his princely mind ſo 
don again to taſk its bounty! How now did 

| > he 
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he condemn himſelf for not having liſtened 
to the reaſonable advice of Bedford ! How 
cutting were his ſelf-reproaches ! But, way- | 
ing all conſiderations as the idea of his Ja- 
quelina's danger preſented itſelf, he deter. 
mined, painful as it was, to petition for a 
ſupply. 

The lords had met in council, when 
Glouceſter, with an air hurried, and a 
countenance that denoted the diſtraction of 


his ſoul, preſented himſelf at the board, 1 
Without taking his ſeat, he thus addreſſed ] 
them : I 
The ſubject on which I am going to r, 
petition you, I confeſs, my lords, requites P 
many apologies : but you ſee before you a tc 
man too much diſturbed by grief to be able to 
to give utterance to other words than wha m 
are deſcriptive of that feeling—than what 
may ſerve to excite your commiſeration. Jo . 
are none of you ſtrangers to the ſituation i ſe 
the unhappy princeſs of Hainault; th al 
{c 


ſhe, before whom nations have bowed, j 
nd 


/ 
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now a wretched priſoner in a country which 


owes her duty ; baſely betrayed by her 
ſubjects; delivered to the mercy of a man 
whoſe character merits the deteſtation of 
every generous mind; perhaps at this mo- 
ment ſuffering every cruelty which his in- 
ventive malice can ſuggeſt. Ir is to afford 
me your aſſiſtance, my lords, in reſcuing 
her from this monſter, that I plead, Yer, 
conſcious as I am that, to ſecure thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions in France won by my ever-to-be- 


lamented Henry, this cauntry is drained of 


its choiceſt treaſure, how can I have cou- 
rage to claim your aſliltaace in avenging a 
private quarrel, when J behold it inimical 
to the public good? How twice preſume 
to hope you will befriend me? Yet, oh! 
my lords, if that houſe from which it is 
my boaſt to have ſprung was ever dear to 
you—if that man who ſo often has bled to 
ſerve his country's cauſe is regarded with 
any favour—now evince it; now afford 
ſome pity to his misfortunes ; and, by ſav- 
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ies) 
ing her who is dearer to him than life, ſe- 
cure his eternal gratitude.“ 
Excepting by thoſe who were the imme- 


diate creatures of Wincheſter, Glouceſter 
was greatly beloved; for, though the nobles 


were ſometimes offended by the haughti- 


neſs with which he defended his opinions, 
yet, as they beheld his extraordinary ta- 
lents, his dauntleſs courage, his many pri- 
vate as well as public virtues, they were in 
general diſpoſed to ſhew indulgence to his 
faults, in conſideration of his admirable 


qualities. The whole aſſembly were moved 


with his diſtreſs. They ſaw him vainly 
ſtruggling with his feelings. They ſaw his 
great ſoul was moved even to agony ; an 
agony which was doubled by the neceſſity 
of ſupplicating a ſecond aſſiſtance. The 
abſence of Wincheſter was a moſt fortunate 
circumſtance for Glouceſter. Each mem- 
ber was emulous to alleviate his miſery; 
and Glouceſter could not have received a 


higher proof of the eſtimation in which they 
held 


( 120g} 


held him, than by their coming to an una- 
nimous agreement to petition the king to 
aſſign him the ſum of five thouſand marks 
out of the ſubſidy granted him, for the re- 
lief of the princeſs; and to advance alſo 
five thouſand more upon the ſalary annexed 
to the protectorſhip, 

With this aid the duke in haſte muſtered 
a little army for the reſcue of the princeſs, 
when, on the eve preceding the day he pur- 
poſes to quit England, a letter is put into 
his hand. He gazes on the ſuperſcription, 
and is loſt in amazement. The characters 
appear to be thoſe of a perſon dearer to him 
than worlds. With trembling eagerneſs he 
breaks open the ſea], and with rapture finds 


it indeed to be from his adored Jaquelina, 


It was dated from Holland, and informed 
bim, that, through the aſſiſtance of the 
friendly Kreutzer, ſhe had effected her 
eſcape into that country, where ſhe had 
been honourably received by ſome noble- 
men of diſtinguiſhed character, who, hav- 
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ing warmly eſpouſed her cauſe, had prof. 
fered their ſervices towards re-inſtating her 
in the ſovereignty of thoſe dominions 
from which ſhe had ſo baſely been exclud- 
ed. She had, ſhe ſaid, more from a con- 
ſideration of duty than from inclination, 
been led to accept their offers. Having 
expreſſed ſome tender regrets at being un- 
able for the preſent to viſit England, the 
princeſs concludes her letter with an en- 
treaty that Glouceſter would ſend a rein- 
forcement of troops to the aſſiſtance of 


thoſe which her friends had engaged in her 


ſervice. 

What tranſports of joy ſeized the heart 
of the duke at theſe welcome hnes! A 
thouſand times he kifled with rapture the 
precious paper which contained the writing 
of his Jaquelina, which aſſured him of her 
ſafety. Towards Kreutzer, the generous 
Kreutzer, who had twice procured the 
freedom of the beloved of his ſoul, he felt a 


gratitude that language is inadequate to de- 
ſcribe. 


D 


( Ws } 
ſcribe, Yet, amidſt ſenſations ſo ecſtatic as 
thoſe which now filled his boſom, ſome bit- 
ter murmurings eſcaped him at the necelhey 
which {till ſeparated them. 

The arrival of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
rendered, if poſſible, more haughty and 
overbearing than ever by his newly acquired 
dignity, made Glouceſter relinquiſh the 
idea of flying to the aſſiſtance of his Jaque- 
lina, now that he was relieved from all 
anxiety reſpect ing her ſafety, being ſenſible 
that committing the protectorſnip to fo 
powerful an enemy was plunging himſelf 
in inevitable ruin, Liſtening, therefore, 
tothe urgent entreaties of his young friend 
Edwy (now earl of Fitzwalter by the death 
of a diſtant couſin), who panted to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf in che ſervice of the prin» 
ceſs, he committed the conduct of the 
troops to his care, and tried to render him- 
ſelf as ealy as his love would let him, under 
a ſeparation which he felt was unavoid- 
able. 
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In the mean time Fitzwalter, aſſiſted by 
a favourable wind, arrived in Holland, and 


was received by the princeſs with a ſenſa- 


tion of pleaſure not unmixed with pain. 
She had expected Glouceſter; and his not 
flying to her aſſiſtance after the ſufferings 
ſhe had endured from his abſence, poiſoned 
the ſatisfaction ſhe derived from ſeeing 
again the faithful Edwy, accompanied by a 
force which, added to that raiſed by her 
gallant friends, ſhe hoped would reſcue 
her lawful poſſeſſions from the power of 
Brabant. But, when ſhe peruſed the letter 
which Fitzwalter preſented her from the 
duke, which explained and lamented with 


bitterneſs the neceſſity of his ſtay in Eng- 


land, her good ſenſe immediately approved 


the reaſons that he gave, and ſhe endea- 


voured to conquer her diſappointment. 


. . 
Gb a 1 
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CHAP. VIL 


I T will now be neceſſary to explain the 
circumſtance of the princeſs's eſcape from 
Ghent, | 
In the firſt tumults of her grief after the 
departure of the prince of Orange, on be- 
holding herſelf reduced from a ſtate of 
happineſs, beyond what ſhe had ever ex- 
pected, to that of a wretched priſoner ; 
and, what infinitely more ſtruck horror to 
her ſoul, the proſpect of being forced to 
the arms of the deteſted Brabant, ſhe wrote 
to Glouceſter, deſcribing, in the moſt 
moving terms, her reverſe of fortune, and 
the perfidious conduct of her ſubjects; when, 
having given this vent to her feelings, upon 
reflection ſhe thought it would be better to 
diſſemble with her keepers, and to wear a 
face of reſignation to her fate, This ſcheme 
met with ſucceſs ; for her guards, partly 
1 deceived 
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deceived by this appearance of ſubmiſſion, 
inſenſibly ſo relaxed in their vigilance, that, 
had ſhe met with the leaſt aſſiſtance, ſhe 
could, without difficulty, have effectuated 
her eſcape. Her youth, beauty, and above 
all the gentle patience with which ſhe bore 
her misfortunes, made a ſenſible impreſſion 
on their minds, and gave to their counte- 
nances an expreſſion of pity which inſpired 
her with a faint hope of obtaining her li- 
berty from their compaſſion. But, doubt- 
ful whether ſhe might not have miſtaken 
the ſentiments of her guards, ſhe was de- 
terred from making any attempts to ſhake 
their fidelity to Brabant, till more fully 
convinced of their willingneſs to ſerve ter, 
from the fear of being abridged of that li- 
berty which was ſo favourable to her hopes 
of freedom. ; 

One day as ſhe was ruminating on her 
misfortunes, and endcavouring to ſummon 


courage ſufficient to hazard a diſcloſure to 


her guards of her intention of eſcaping 
from 


ey 
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from the power of the duke, ſhe was in- 


formed a ſtranger requeſted. to ſpeak with 
her. Perplexed and ſurpriſed at this de- 
mand, the princeſs, with a beating heart, 
gave orders for his admittance; when, 
what were the amazement and joy which 
took poſſeſſion of her heart, at ſecing the 
brave and generous Kreutzer enter her 
apartment! For ſome moments all painful 
reflections were loſt in the pleaſure this 
fight gave her; when, as the miſery of her 
preſent ſituation, contraſted with that happy 
one in which when laſt they had met he 
had viewed her, forced itfelf to her mind, 
all her fortitude gave way, and ſhe burſt 
into tears, But now again ſhe hears the 
ſoothing voice of comfort ; now her ſpirits 
are re-animated by the charms of hope, as 
ſhe liſtens, with ſenſations of the livelieſt 
gratitude, to a ſcheme which the generous 
Kreutzer has planned for her deliverance, 
Convinced of its feaſibility, ſhould even a 


ſtricter guard have been placed over her 
motions, 
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motions, the princeſs readily gives way to 
the delightful proſpect of again being re. 
ſtored to Glouceſter ; when, having ſettled 
with her friend what was neceflary for her 
flight, fearful of exciting ſuſpicion by his 
ſtay, ſhe entreats him to begone. 

The duſk of the evening following was 


appointed for her flight; when, as the time 


- approached, and Kreutzer not appearing, 
the princeſs began to find her feelings 
ſcarcely ſupportable. Unfortunately, one 
of the gu-rds ſhe had obſerved to be the 
leaſt diſpoſed towards her had that even- 


ing the watch. Jaquelina, on perceiving 


this, trembled for the event. Every ſound 
alarmed her; when, after waiting ſome 
minutes, which appeared to her as many 
hours, ſhe heard the welcome voice of her 
friend parleying with her churliſh guard, 
She liſtened with a beating heart, and fan- 


cied ſhe heard him denied admittance, Her 


ſpirits die with fear, and all hope of ever 
eſcaping the power of the duke is forſaking 
| her, 


G lh as — — \ 
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her, as Kreutzer, having at length contrived 
to ſatisfy the. ſtern 1aterrogatories of the 
imperious guard, enters the apartment. 
He finds her overcome with apprehenſion, 
and tries to reaſſure her agitated ſpirits, 
The ſight of him reſtores her courage, and 
ſoon ſhe is capable of beſtowing ſome de- 
gree of attention, whilſt he haſtily accounts 
for his delay, by informing her of ſome 


_ difficulties he met with in preparing the 


neceſſary accommodation for her flight. 
Then, ſeeing her more compoſed, he pre- 
ſeats her with the diſguiſe by which he pro- 
poles to elude the vigilance of her guard, 
and entreats her to loſe no time in equip- 
ping herſelf. | 2421 

The princeſs gratefully received the 
clothes, and, after retiring for a few mt- 


nutes, returned habited like her friend; 


when, having received ſome neceſſary in- 
ſtructions, and ſupplicated heaven to fa- 
vour her deſign, with a palpitating heart 
and trembling ſtep ſhe quitted her apart- 

ment. 
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ment. Scarcely had ſhe cloſed the door 
before ſhe perceived her guard advancing, 
Intimidated at this fight ſhe ſhrunk back, 
and, notwithſtanding the riſk (he ran by a 
delay, was too terrified to proceed. Hap. 


pily for her, (he had eſcaped his obſerva- 1 
tion, and the had now the felicity of per- f 
ceiving him engaged in converſation with t 
his comrade, Gathering courage from a * 
circumſtance ſo favourable, ſhe ſcized the fi 
fortunate moment, and glided by them 0 
unheeded. This important difficulty fur- { 
mounted, ſhe toon reaches the great gates, p! 
when, aſſiſted by the gloomy duſkineſs of by 
the evening, the ſentinels perceive not the ce 
little reſemblance the delicate features of fl 
the princeſs bear to the bold and manly 
ones of him ſhe perſonates. K 
Eſcaped the caſtle, with the ſwiftneſs of hi 
a lapwing ſhe made her way through the bc 
city, and 'preſently arrived at the place to 
where Frederic had appointed to meet her; th 
where, relieved from her terrors, and the he 


tumult 


in 


tumult of her ſpirits being ſomewhat abated, 
ſhe bent in grateful adoration to that al- 
mighty Power who had afforded her his pro- 
tection. In the mean time Frederic counted 
with impatience the moments that muſt 
intervene before the guard was changed; 
for, till the relief, he dared not venture 
to quit the caſtle. Ar length he heard the 
watch-word given. He hails the welcome 
ſignal which enſured him ſafety ; and, with 
out meeting with the ſmalleſt difficulty, was 
ſuffered to depart. He was ſoon with the 
princeſs, and ſcarcely a moment elapſed 


before they were mounted on two fleet 


courſers which he had provided for their 
flight. 
During the journey Jaquelina queſtioned 
Kreutzer of his parents, and learnt from 
him, to her infinite pleaſure, that they were 
both in ſafety. Her curioſity being excited 
to know by what means they had eſcaped 
the fury of the duke, Kreutzer informed 
her that his father, having preſence of 
| mind 
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mind ſufficient to conceal from the inhabi. 
tants of the caſtle her flight, had, during 
the night, embarked himſelf and bis wife 
in a ſmall fiſhing- boat which lay cloſe to 
the ſhore; that, arriving the following 
day at a little town near Brabant, they 
quitted the veflel, and made the beſt of 
their way to the place where his So- 
phia lived. There they ſoon learned 
who was the author of their royal priſon- 
er's eſcape; when thinking it unſafe to 
remain longer in a place where they were 
likely to be diſcovered, having obtained a 
promiſe from Sophia of viſiting them as 
ſoon as her huſband returned from Eng- 
land, they ſought a more retired ſpot for 
their reſidence till fortune ſhould change in 
their favour. 

This account afforded the princeſs the 
moſt ſenſible pleaſure, as it relieved her 
mind from the painful idea of having heen 
the cauſe of bringing upon a worthy couple 
ſorrow and diſgrace, 


Having 
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Having no longer now occaſion for the 
ſervices of the brave and generous Kreutzer, 
Jaquelina, though it pained her to part 
with him, conſidered the injuſtice of de- 
taining him longer fiom his Sophia; and, 
having forced upon him ſome rich preſents, 
more as teſtimonies of her friendſhip than 
as recompenſes for his ſervices, ſhe gave 
him permiſſion to depart. 

Kreutzer, however, having inly deter- 
mined on throwing up his profeſſion, and 
embracing that which might be ſerviceable 
to his royal miſtreſs, ſtaid no longer than 
was-neceflary to conduct his family to Hol- 
land, where they had ſcarcely arrived be- 
fore he led them to the feet of Jaquelina. 

The princeſs having determined on fly- 
ing to England, Kreutzer propoſed, as the 
beſt method of eluding purſuit, that they 
ſhould go by way of Holland; when 
ſcarcely had he named that country before 
Jaquelina recollected having in it two 
powerful friends of her father's, on whom 


ſhe 
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ſhe could rely for protection till an vp. 
portunity was afforded her of viſiting it 
with ſafety. This plan agreed on, after a 
few days Frederic had the pleaſure of ſee- 
Ing his royal charge received with rapture 
by two of the moſt powerful nobles in all 
Holland. 

The princeſs no ſooner had found her- 
ſelf in ſecurity than ſhe communicated to 
her friends her intentions of immediately 
writing to Glouceſter to fend her over a 
veſſel to conduct her to England; when 
they, burning with indignation aga nſt her 
enemies, and panting with generous ardour 
to revenge her wrongs, ſo earneſtly im- 
plored that ſhe would commit herlelf to 
their protection till they had ſeen her re- 
inſtated in her lawful poſſeſſions, that, how- 
ever her inclination led her towards Eng- 
land, ſhe felt it was a duty ſhe owed herlelf 
to comply with their entreaties. | 

The determined bravery of the princeſs's 
troops, and the dauntleſs courage of their 

leaders, 


. 
leaders, gave conſiderable alarm to the 
duke of Burgundy. 

This prince had an eye to the poſſeſſions 
of Jaquelina, and had ſecretly aided Bra- 
bant in his plot upon her perſon, thinking 
that, by confining her for life, he ſhould 
effectually ſecure to him or his heirs her 
property. | 

This honourable intention not only be- 
ing entirely fruſtrated by the princeſs's 
eſcape, but beholding alſo many of thoſe 
places which he had already contemplated 
as within his graſp torn from him, no 
longer could he preſerve the maſk which 
policy had made him wear ; and affembling 
a conſiderable power, he diſpatched it to 
the relief of his couſin, who, though ſtill 
too much an invalid perſonally to oppoſe 
the princeſs, yet had ſent againſt her a 
mighty force commanded by the count of 
St. Pol. 

This reinforcement proved a powerful 
check upon the ſucceſſes of Jaquelina's 

army, 
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army, and theconteſt was now ſuſtained with 
mutual advantage to both parties, Months 
had been ſpent in continual attacks and 
fallies, without either party being able to 
decide which had the advantage; when in 
ſome meaſure, from the raſh ardour of 


Fitzwalter to ſignalize himſelf, the affairs 
of the princeſs began to aſſume an unpro- 


miſing aſpect. The ſage veterans who 
commanded the Dutch forces had unani- 
mouſly agreed to avoid for the preſent, if 


poſſible, coming to a cloſe engagement; 


for, having obſerved that numbers of Jaque- 
lina's ſubjects daily flocked to her ſtandard, 
they were in hopes, by this delay, of gain- 
ing time to colle& an army ſufficient at 
once to cruſh their foe. But this tardineſs 
ill ſuited with the impatience of our young 
warrior, who equally panted to ſee the 
princeſs reſtored to the poſſeſſion of her 
rights, and to diſtinguiſh himſelf in her 


ſervice. 


In reconnoitring the enemy's forces, he 
had 


lutely bent on not giving him any ſupport, 


„ 


had obſerved that the Burgundian general 
had poſted his men upon a narrow piece of 
ground, ſituated at the declivity of a hill, 
and flanked by a rivulet and a thick wood, 
where he could not extend his front ſo as to 
encloſe the Engliſh; where his cavalry 
could not act, and his ſuperiority of num- 
bers would only prove an incumbrance in- 
ſtead of an advantage. Auguring the 
moſt happy ſucceſs ſhould an engagement 
take place, he called a council of war, and 
propoſed taking immediate advantage of a 
ſituation which fo highly favoured them: 
but the elder part of the aſſembly, for the 
reaſons before mentioned, warmly oppoſed 
hazarding a battle where the force was ſo 
unequal, and abſolutely refuſed to afford 
their aſſiſtance in the attack. Uncon- 
vinced, however, by their arguments, he 
could not be perſuaded to abandon an en- 
terpriſe which promiſed to crown him with 
ſo much glory. And finding them reſo- 


he 
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he determined to truft to his own high 
courage, and that of his troops, for ſecuring 
the ſucceſs of his undertaking. Without 
loſing a moment's time, therefore, he mar. 
ſhalled his little army; and having pro. 
vided them with all neceflaries, he marched 
them towards the ſpot where the enemy was 
encamped, in order to bring them to battle; 
when, arriving within the diſtance of a 
league from their camp, having drawn up 
his men on a convenient ſpot for battle, he 
diſpatched a herald with a meſſage of de- 


fiance. | The challenge being accepted, the 
day following was fixed on for the action. c 
During the intermediate time the young I 
earl, with the aſſiſtance of Kreutzer, who R 
had felt too much attached to his friend not f 
to ſhare his danger, made an excellent dil- f 
poſition of his men; and, with a prudence * 
and foreſight that would have done honour «4 


to an old experienced warrior, made the 
neceſſary preparations for the enſuing en- 
gagement. 


At 
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Ac break of day both armies were drawn 
up in order of battle : the Burgundian ge- 
neral divided his army into three bodies, 
commanding the van himſelf—whilſt Fitz- 
walter, in order to extend the front'of his, 
equal to the enemy, was obliged to form 
his little army into one line : the right wing, 
commanded by Kreutzer, was advanced a 
little before the centre, which he took un- 
der his own immediate command, attend- 
ed by ſome choſen veterans. Mounted 
on a ſtately courſer, he appeared in front in 
ſplendid armour ; whilſt his helmet, adorn- 
ed with a ſnowy plume of oftrich feathers, 
nodded gracefully at every motion. A 
number of. led horſes, richly capariſoned, 
followed; and he was furrounded by a 
little troop of youthful warriors, who burnt 
with impatience to engage.. High hope 


was painted on every viſage; and the ſol- 
diers, catching the enthuſiaſm of their 


leaders, ſeemed by their looks to reproach 


the tardineſs of their foe, who, ſtartled at 
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n | | 
the firm countenance and admirable diſpo- 
ſition of the Engliſh, ſtood for ſome time in 
array without advancing to the attack. 

Fitzwalter, partaking of their eagerneſs, 
now rode along the lines, exhorting and 
encouraging his men to behave like Eng. 
liſhmen ; then fecing the Burgundian chief 
ſtill motionleſs, he alighted from his horſe, 
a d, throwing up his truncheon as the ſignal 
for attack, took his ſtation in the main 
body. Immediately the whole line, ſetting 
up a loud ſhout, charged the enemy with 
ſuch incredible impetuoſity as inſtantly put 
one of the enemy's wings into diſorder, 

The battle was begun by a flight of ar- 
rows, which did great execution, as the 
Burgundians, being drawn up on the de- 
clivity Ha hill, were immediately ex- 
poſed to every ſhaft of the bowmen, who 
plied them ſo vigorouſly that no armour” 
could reſiſt their force, The Burgundian 
general ſaw their advantage, and ordered 


His men at arms to adyance and attack the 
archers, 


. 


„ 
archers, who retired as they approached, 
ſtill letting fly their, arrows, nll the enemy, 
fatigued with the weight of their arms, and 
ſorely pierced with their arrows, ſeemed no 
longer able to refit them. 

Fitzwalter now led up his diviſion to the 
charge, and, being animated by the ſucceſs 
of his fiſt effort, added to his natural cou- 
rage and vivacity, performed exploits of 
valour which aſtoniſhed his on fſol.lters 
and thoſe of the ene my. Victory now 


ſeemed decidedly in favour of the Engliſh 3 


when, from the fatal i npetuoſity of the 
young general, who, followed by Kicutzer 
and a few more, ruſhed on with ſuch pre- 
cipitation that the ſoldiers coul not kcep 
pace with them, the line, which they had 
broken by their violence, cloſing agath, in- 
tercepted their retreat, and by this turned 
the fortune of the day. 

Fitzwalter and his friend fought cloſe by 
one another, and performed miracles of 
valour with the few who had followed their 
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footſteps ; but, all their followers being 
ſlain, they found themſelves hemme in on 
all ſides, without any poſſibility of being 
Joined or relieved by the reſt of the forces, 
who knew not how to act when thus de. 
prived of their leaders. Too late the un- 
happy earl repents of that fatal raſhneſs 
which has undone himſelf and friend, and 
the direful ſtroke which levels him to the 
earth is not ſo agonizing as his own reflec- 


tions. A purple tide now iſſues from his 
gaping wounds, and ſtains his poliſhed | h 
cuiraſs. The deſtructive ſteel forſakes his 4 
graſp. Pale grows his cheek. A hovering * 
miſt appears before his eyes; yet before he 1 
forever cloſes them, he caſts them with * 
expreſſive anguiſh on his friend, and then th 
reſigns himſelf to death. bs 

The Burgundian general ſeeing the con- 6 


fuſion of the Engliſh, placed himſelf at 
the head of a party of reſerve, and falling 
in among them made a terrible havoc; 
whilſt Kreutzer, thirſting with a deſire of 

revenging 


61250 

revenging the death of his friend, with 
more than mortal bravery forced his way 
back to his own troops, and, quickly rally- 
ing them, all oppoſition failed before them; 
till unfortunately the fall of their general 
reaching their ears, at once all their cou- 
rage fled, and a few only eſcaped the ge- 

neral carnage which now took place. 
Kreutzer, upon finding himſelf thus 
deſerted, thought only how to ſecure his 
retreat; and remembering that Fitzwalter 
had placed a party of ſkilful bowmen in 
an adjacent wood, though faint and fa- 
tigued with his exertions, yet he reſiſted 
with aſtoniſhing valour the party which 
now had ſurrounded him ; and drawing 
them towards the ſpot where his friends 
lay in ambuſcade, preſently his affuilants, 
to their utter confuſion and diſmay, found 
themſelves pierced by a thouſand wounds, 
whilſt an armed band, inſtantly ruſhing 
on, deſtroyed or put them all to flight. 
This diſaſter was a ſad blow to the intereſts 
G 3 of 
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of the princeſs; yet the loſs of the galant 
Frzwalier more ſenſibly affected the heart 


of Jaquelina than even whit 1h eatened 


ſuch fatal conſcquences to ber ailairs, 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Tun regent, who had beheld wit 
ſcarcely to be ſuppreſſed indignation his 
letters to England unaniwered, his demands 
unheeded, and by theſe neglects all his 
great deſigns upon France rendered abor- 
tive, had now the additional mortification 
of foreſeeing, thai, from the obſtinacy of his 
brother, an entire breach would ſoon take 
place between Burgundy and the Engliſh. 
He was not ignorant that Char les, proficing 


by this rupture between the princes, had 


employed ſeveral prelates of diſtinguiſhed 
character in order to detach him from 


Henry. Theſe endeavoured to excuſe the, 


French monarch with regard to the death 


of bis father, by ſaying he was miſled by 


evil counſellors; when the duke, though 
Iritated againſt Glouceſter and the Engliſh 


in general, not having entirely forgotten his 
6 4 facher's 
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father's aſſaſſination, returncd for anſwer, 
that when his majeſty ſhould have baniſhed 
thoſe evil counſellors it would then be a 


ponpe time to talk of an accommodation, 
The duke of Bedford ſuſpecting, how- 


ever, that Burgundy vegan to liſten to the 


ſolicitations of Charles, knew that the beſt 
way to preferve his :/i:ance with England 
was by tempting his avarice, and accord- 
'ingly ceded to him all the places which 
the Engliſh PERS" in Champagne and 
Brie. * 

He had ſcarcely, at this enormous ex- 
-pence, for ſome time ſecured the continu- 
-ance. of this prince's alliance, when he 
learned the defeat of the Engliſh troops 
which had been ſent to Holland. Not 
doubting but that Glouceſter would ſtrain 
every nerve in order to make up to the 
princeſs for this loſs, and having an abſo- 
Jute want of ſome ſupplies himſelf, in order 
to quell a dangerous inſurrection which had 
taken pee among .the peafants in Nor- 

mandy, 


0 

mandy, he was reduced to a ſtate of the 
utmoſt perplexity and diſtreſs, when a cir- 
cumſtance happened which in ſome. mea- 
{ure relieved him from a ſituation the diffi- 
culties of which he ſcarcely knew. how to 

ſupport.. | 
It has been obſerved before, that the cir- 
cumſtance of the duel which was to take 
place betwixt the protector and Burgundy, 
had been carefully concealed from.. Jaque- 
linz; but now that Glouceſter, thrown off 
his.geard by.the ſucceſs of that prince, in- 
the warmth of his reſentment let fall certain 
exprefſions in his letters which at. once 
explained to her the important ſecret; it 
may eaſily be conceived the effect it had on 
her mind. Her warm and rapid imaginas- - 
tion immediately prefented the beloved, of 
her ſoul, covered with wounds, extended 
breathleſs on the ground. From ſuch an 
image ſhe recoiled with horror. | 
In the diſtraction of her ſoul ſhe wrote 
to the regent, entreating lus aſſiſtance in 
G 5 endea- 
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endeavouring to conciliate the minds of the 
Princes, and offering to make any ſacrifice 
herſelf that would appeaſe the aſpiring 
Burgundy. The duke of Bedford, not- 
withflanding the anger he had conceived 
againſt the princeſs, could not but fee! 
moved as he peruſed a letter which was fo 
ſtrongly deſcriptive of the agonics of her 
mind; but his patriotifm triumphed over 
the compaſſion he fek for her ſufferings. 
He beheld it a duty he owed his country 
to take that advantage which her terrors 
offered in its favour; and accordingly he 
wrote to her to this effect: 


« To Jaquelina, Princeſs of Hainault. 


&« Senſible of the injury a fatal union has 
brought on England, it is impoſſible for 
Bedford to addreſs the princeſs of Hainault 
as he could wiſh to addreſs a fiſter. Yet, 
in ſpite of this remembrance, he commiſe- 
rates the feelings of a wife who beholds her- 


ſelf 


cel 


C03 
ſelf the cauſe of endangering the life of a 
huſband. To avert this evil, you ſuppli- 
cate my aſſiſtance my advice. On your- 
ſelf alone depends the ſafety of Glouceſter. 
Yes, madam, I repeat, it is given you at 
once to enſure from preſent danger that life 
for which you tremble, and redeem that 
high idea of perfection which, till one cit- 
cumſtance ſerved to leflen it, I had formed 
of Jaqueſina. Need I fay it was her mar- 
riage, her illegal marriage with my bro- 
ther I feel for the wound I am compelled 
to inſlict. I ſee the high indignation that 
fills your boſom; but throw atide that veil 


in which love has contrived to envelop 


your ſenſes, and, the deluſion being no 
more, you will perceive the juſtice of my 
aſſertion. 

« No motive but neceſſity ſhould make 
me thus afflict you. My anger vaniſhes at 
your diſtreſs. Imprudent, unhappy prin- 
ceſs, into what a fea of trouble baſt thou 
not plunged thyſelt! And it is only left 

| . thee, 
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thee, by a ſuperior effort, to ſave thyſelf 
from perhaps everlaſting ſelf-reproach. Con- 


ſent, then, to abide by the deciſion of the 


Pope, and Burgundy will no longer be at 
variance with him you love. Virtue de- 
mands this ſacrifice from Jaquelina, and 


with his life Bedford will anſwer for the 


event.“ 


No trial that the princeſs had ever un- 
dergone had equalled this No pen could 
do juſtice to thoſe conflicts which rent her 


boſom !— To be afſorded the means of ſav-. 


ing Glouceſter, perhaps from death ! and 
not embrace it, was diſtraftion ;—whillt the 
probability that ſhe might be reſtored to 
Brabant was yet more perfect miſery, 

Ah, had Bedford but required the ſacri- 
fice of her life, with what rapture would 
ſhe have yielded it! But, to give. herſelf 
to Brabant, that detcſted!: monſter, was a 
facrifice ſhe felt beyond her ſtrength ; a ſa» 
crifice that even ſhook her love for Glou- 

| ceſter. 
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ceſter. But when again her fancy preſented 
him ſinking beneath the murderous ſword 
of Burgundy—when that loved form, on 
which ſhe ſo fondly doted, appeared to 
her mangled, disfigured, and convulſed 


wich pain, ſhe could no longer heſitate; 


and, in her anſwer to Bedford, ſhe conſented 
to any terms but that of being forced to the 
arms of Brabant. 

It was neceſſary, the regent well knew, 
in order to bring his plans to effect, that 
the protector ſhould be kept in ignorance 
of his tranſaction with the princeſs : he 
therefore, unconſcious of che operations 
which were making againſt his happineſs, 
not content with ſtripping himſelf of all 
his wealth to ſupply the wants of his Jaque- 
lina, anxiouſly devoted a portion of each 
night to the ſtudy of her intereſt, 

The animoſity which had formerly ſubs 
lifted betwixt him and his uncle the biſhop 


of Wincheſter, now cardinal Beaufort, and, 


from his being, of the blood-royal, ge. 
rally 
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rally ſtyled cardinal of England, had en- 
tirely ſubſided on his part; whilſt the pre- 
late's, like a fire that had been half ſmo- 
thered, glowed more intenſely than before. 
He had already acquired a very dangerous 
influence among the people, and ſeduced a 
great number of the duke's partiſans by 
large bribes. Theſe endeavoured to in- 
flame the people againft the protector, by 
toudly 1aveightng againſt the extravagance 
of the court, the ambition of the duke, 
and his ruinous war in Holland, 

Not fatisfied with offering theſe i injuries 
to his nephew, the cardinal perceiving, 
that the duke, during his abfence, had 
gained a fufficient influence in council to 
counteract his ichemes, introduced, through 
his intrigues, a new ſet of members into the 
aſſembly. Rouſed at length by ſuch re- 
peated inſtances of malice, the protector 
determined to obtain ſome revenge on the 
implacable B aufort for theſe galling af. 


fronis offered his perſon. An opportunity 
was 
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was not long in preſenting itſelf; and, 
through means of his newly acquired dig- 
nity, he contrived completely to humble 
his proud foe. 

St. George's day, patron of the moſt 
honourable order of the garter, being at 
hand, the cardinal was to officiate as biſhop 
of Wincheſter z when Glouceſter and his 
fricnds, according to agreement, firmly 
oppoſed it; affirming that his lordſhip 
could not hold the biſhopric of Wincheſter 
with a cardinalſhip without the king's ex- 
preſs licence. This affair being brought 
by the friends of the cardinal before 
council, and they, however biaſſed in his 
fivour, not finding any precedent, it was 
r.\)lved that his lordſhip, for this time, 
ſhould not act as biſhop of Wincheſter; 
and two lords were ſent to give him notice 
of it, 

Flaming with rage at this refuſal, the 
following day he preſen ed himſelf at the _ 
board, and demanded upon what grounds 
they 


Cf "2. 2 
they deprived him of his right? when 
Glouceſter with the utmoſt coolneſs in- 
formed bim, that it was from an appre- 
henſion of prejudicing the prerogative of 
the crown that they had been induced to 
decline his aſſiſtance. Rendered,. if poſ- 
ſible, more furious than before at this an- 
ſwer, he again appealed to the council; 
but, to his extreme mortification, they 


perſiſted in the reſolution of the day before, 


and he was obliged to ſubmit to their de- 
termination. 
In the mean time the regent having ſig- 
nified to the duke of Burgundy Jaquelina's 
conſent to a reference being made to the 
Pope, that prince, overjoyed. beyond mea» 
ſure at this unhoped-for ſubmiſſion, in- 
ſtantly agreed to apologize to the pro- 
tector for any improper word which, in the 
heat of their diſpute, paſſion might have 
prompted him to utter, and to ſuſpend. all 
farther hoſtilities, whatever might be his 
Holineſs's deciſion. Satisfied with this an- 
ſwer, 


1 
ſwer, Bedford quitted the duke in order to 
inform the princeſs of his ſucceſs ; when 
Burgundy, fearful left ſhe ſhould change 
her reſolution, without loſing a moment's 
time, announced to Brabant by a letter 
Jaquelina's unlooked-for acquneſcence, 
Immediately the exulting Brabant made 
his appeal to the court of Rome, and anti- 
cipates with gloomy ſatisfaction the revenge 
that will be his when the ſentence ſhall be 
made known. 
During this interval of fuſpenſe, no tore 
ments imaginable could equal thoſe which 
infeſted the boſom of our heroine. From 
the moment ſhe had agreed to abide by the 
deciſion of the Pope, ſleep had forſaken 
her eyes, and peace had fled from her 
breaſt, All ſociety but that of her faithful 
Sophia, with whom, unreſtrained, ſhe could 
give a looſe to her ſorrows, was: irkſome 
to her, Her imagination was continually 
haunted by a picture of they agonies that 
would be Glouceſter's, ſhould the Pope 
doom 
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doom their ſeparation. She beheld him a 
prey to the bittereit grief; and, in his 
deſpair, loudly exclaiming againſt that ten- 
derneſs which had coſt them their mutual 
happineſs. Then, endeavouring to check 
ſuch gloomy prefages, the ſtrove to per- 
ſuade herfelf that the deciſion would be fa- 
vourable to their love, But a fad preſen. 
timent inſtan ly baniſhed the momentary 
ſuſpenſion that this idea gave to her ſor. 
row, and plunged her again into all thoſe 
Horcors which before afſuled her heart. A 
few days, however, were only permitted 
her to be in this incertitude; and the re- 
gent, not without te ſincereſt pity, deli- 
vered to her a ſentence which diſſolved her 
marriage with Glouceſter, and confirmed 
her former contract with the duke of Bra- 
bant. 
Bedford, not knowing to what extremi- 
ties this unexpected event might drive his 
brother, determined, however painful the 


taſk, to be himſelf the bearer of intel- 
hgence 
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ligence fo fatal to his repoſe. Immediately 
quitting France, therefore, in a few days 
after he arrived in England, and before the 
protector could be appriſed of his arrival 
he was in his arms. Glouceſter, entirely 
unp:epared for this viſit, could ſcarcely 
believe it was his brother; but q ickly his 
ſurpriſe was changed into concern on be- 
holding the ſolemn ſadneſs which over- 
ſpread the countenance of Bedford, whoſe 
breaſt was labouring with the painful ſecret 
he was about to diſcloſe. 

Not knowing in what terms to break 
tidings that he was conſcious would fall fo 
heavily, Bedford had for ſome moments 
beheld, in pitying ſilence, his unconſciouſ- 
ly wretched brother, when the duke, alarm- 
ed at his manner, demanded if he was ill. 
« Not ill, my brother ;'* returned Bedford, 
«© but grieved.” Alas! for what cauſe ?” 
anxiofluy enquired Glouceſter.—“ Forthee, 
my brother.” —“ For me, my lord!“ ex- 


claimed the duke with an aſtoniſhed air. 
« Yes, 
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«Yes,Glouceſter, on-your account this keart 
now bleeds ! then taking his hand “ and 
to prepare you for a painful yet unavoid- 
able event is the purpoſe for which ] viſit 
England.” —Glouceſter-trembled and chan. 
ged colour.—“ Is it of my Jaquelina you 
would tell me?“ cried he haftily——<« You 
have, indeed, rightly conjectured.“ “ Oh 


God! you come to inform me ſhe 1s no 


more!” He claſped his hands in impa- 
tient agony,—** No: the princeſs lives, 
but not for Glouceſter !''—The duke 
ſtarted “ What means your highneſs ?” 
That ſhe has ſhewn herſelf ſuperior to 
her ſex ?“ —“ You trifle with my anxiety, 
brother: Oh, in pity relieve this cruel in- 
certitude, and tell me of my Jaquelina.“ 
“ Alas! it pains me to repeat what will 


afflict my Glouceſter,” “ Almighty God |: 


can any miſery ſurpaſs the agony of this 
ſuſpenſe Fear not my reſolution—my 
fortitude.“ | 


Can you then bear, my brother,” 
| cried 
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cried Bedford, regarding him with a com- 
paſſionating aſpe&t—* can you then bear, as 
ſhould become you, an eternal ſeparation 
from her you love ?”—Conſternation was 
viſible on the countenance of Glouceſter : 
« You need not proceed, my lord,“ cried 
he with much emotion; * my heart antici- 
pates the reſt—You would tell me that our 
forces in Holland are deſtroyed, and that 
my Jaquelina is a wretched prifoner—Oh 
may everlaſting curſes light upon the 
meddling, ambitious Burgundy, who has 
heaped ſuch miſeries on our heads! But 
talk not to me of ſeparation, Think you 
I will deſert her? leave the lovely unhap- 
py captive to ſigh away her foul in ſad im- 
priſonment ?—No: whilſt this life is lent 
me, it ſhall be devoted to her ſervice,” 

« You are too haſty in your conjectures 
— No freſh diſaſter has happened to your 
forces—The princeſs is ſafe, and enjoys 


her liberty Vet I repeat, ſhe is loſt to you; 


a power ſuperior to that of arms for ever 
ſeparates 
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„„ 
ſeparates you. Great God !” exclaimed 
the duke ſtruck with horror, © what dread- 
ful myſtery lurks beneath your words? 
Yet wherefo:e do I fear? What earthly 
power can ſeparate us, ſince ſhe has con- 
ſented to be mine ?''—< But if ſhe retracts 
that content; if, moved by compaſſion for 
the miſeries this ill- fated union had brought 


on thouſands, he has agreed to abide by 


the deciſion of the pope 

% Impoſhble !” interrupted the duke 
with angry vehemence : * in injuring thus 
my Jaquelina, Bedford preſumes too 
much upon my love.” —“ What if I have 
proofs of her conſent to abide by his holi- 
neſs's decifion ?”-—The eyes of Glouceſter 
ſparkled with reſentment: © Away, my 
ford !”” cried he, turning diſdainfully from 
his brother: © this baſe aſperſion of an in- 
nocent princeſs is beneath the lon of Henry 
I had better hopes from Bedford than 
this mcan jealouſi .” 


The duke felt reſentment ſtruggling wich 
his 


his los 
latter t 
with 
ceſter 
theſe | 
thee.” 
lord,” 
&« for 
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him. 
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love 
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may 
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his love at a charge ſo injurious: yet the 
latter triumphed, and, regarding his brother 
with deep compaſſion “ Unkind Giou- 
ceſter!” cried he, © how have I merited 
theſe ſuſpicions? Fut ] forgive and pity 
thee,” —*©* Reſerve your forgivenels, my 
lord,” returned Glouceſter reproachfully, 
for the man who would plant dag - 
gers in the boſom of that friend who loved 
him. Forgive, if thou canſt, thyſclf—and 
for thy pity, know, that he who poſſeſſes the 
love of Jaquelina can never merit ſuch a 
ſ-nfation. Leave me, my lord, or pe haps 
may forget that we are brothers.“ By 
heavens I will not!“ {aid Bedford warmly : 
« ſpite of my wrongs I will not leave thee 
till thou art convinced how much thou haſt 
injured me. Sce there, unhappy man—" 
continued he, drawing from his pocket the 
written agreement of the princels—** See 
there the witneſs of my truth!“ — With 
eagerneſs Glouceſter caught at the fatal 
paper; when what was the confuſion, the 

| deſpair, 

6 
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deſpair, that ſeized his ſoul, at perceiving a 
ſentence -which for ever blaſted his happi- 
neſs, ſigned by Jaquelina ! 

Struck to the heart, he now gazed inſen- 
ſible on the contents. A death-like pale- 
neſs ſucceeded the burning crimſon which 
before had fluſhed his cheek. His hands 
were clenched in agony. He ſtaggered, 
and, had not Bedford flown to his aſſiſtance, 
would have fallen to the ground. The 
duke ſupported him almoſt motionleſs in 
his arms, and for ſome time grief had ſo 
entirely deadened every ſenſe as to render 
him unconſcious of his miſery. At length 
a deep ſigh indicated returning life.— 
* How fares my brother?“ cried Bedford, 
preſſing him affectionately to his boſom, 
and loſing in his pity all remembrance of 
his wrongs, Glouceſter looked up—Peni- 
tence and grief were deeply written on his 
countenance. He eſſayed to ſpeak—He 
would have implored pardon and forgive- 
neſs of his brother ; but anguiſh choaked 


his 


4 
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* 


bis voice, and, hiding his face in his boſom, 


he burſt into tears. 

A paroxyſm of rage ſucceeded this flow 
of tender grief. Bitterly he execrated that 
blind confidence which had made him treat 
with baſe ingratitude the beſt of brothers ; 


loudly accuſing the hapleſs Jaquelina of 


having leagued with his enemies againſt his 
peace. 

Conſcious of her innocence - conſcious 
that only motives the moſt tender and ho- 
nourable had influenced ber how was 
the noble heart of Bedford grieved at hear - 
ing her thus aſperſed! Scarcely could he 
refrain himſelf from acknowledging the 
cauſe which had induced the princeſs to 
abide by the pope's deciſion; and had he 
not been reſtrained by the ſolemn promiſe 
he had given her, he would, though at the 
expence of prudence, have made an avow- 
al, which at once would have cleared her 
from ſuſpicions ſo injurious. 

In ſpite of the bigh indignation which 

vol. 111, H Glouceſter 
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Glouceſter had conceived againſt the prin- 
ceſs, Bedford eaſily ſaw, that, when become 
more calm, his love would endeavour to 
excuſe that acquieſcence which he now ſo 
fiercely reſented ; that he would till pur. 
ſue his claims; or that, probably, diſcover- 
ing the real motives. which had actuated 
her, the very conſequences might enſue, 
which ſhe had given herſelf the ſacrifice to 
avoid. 

Dreading the evils ſuch continued quar- 
rels would bring upon his country, an idea 
preſented itſelf to the mind of the duke, of 
ſtimulating his brother to take that revenge 
on Jaquelina's ſuppoſed perfidy, which 
would place an effectual bar to his purſuing 
any future ſchemes to regain her. This 
plan was no ſooner {uggeſted than adopted 
by Bedford; and lady Eleanor appeared 
to him to be the moſt proper object for 
carrying it into execution. Her injured 
honour, he felt, requ red this reparation— 
and her tranſcendent charms, he hoped,. 

would 
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would obliterate the remembrance of Jas 
quelina, | 

This unhappy lady, on the protector 
marriage, covered with ſhame and grief, 
had quitted the court, and had ſought to 
bury her ſorrows in the retirement of Ster- 
borough. There, unnoticed by an unpity- 
ing world, ſhe gave a looſe to her grief— 
there unheard ſhe lamented thar fond cre- 
dulity which had undone. her. Agreeably 
to his hopes, Bedford found that Glouceſter 
caught with avidity the idea of revenge. 
His eyes again reſumed their wonted fire 
his boſom glowed at the exulting thought 
—and not till his brother had let fall the 
name of Eleanor was he interrupted, 
At her name he ſtarted, and turned indig - 
nantly away. But Bedford, not diſcouraged, 
ſo earneſtly pleaded her cauſe, that Glou- 
ceſter, in his reſentment at the idea of 
eſpouſing her, dropped ſome expreſſions not 
highly tending to the honour of the faic 
Eleanor. 


H 2 Bedford, 
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460 
Bedford, highly diſpleaſed at this diſre- 
ſped ful mention of a lady, who, excepting 
in one inſtance, had never given the ſmall- 
eſt room for cenſure, took his brother ſe- 
verely to taſk, and, to his confuſion, ſtill 
continued his entreaties. At length Glou- 
ceſter grew offended What, my lord!“ 
.cried he angrily, © do you adviſe your 
brother to wed a woman who has been fo 
far forgetful of herſelf as to forfeit her ho- 
nour? — Ah, what ſecurity ſhould I have 
for mine, ſhould | chus imprudently intruſt 
it to her keeping?“ © Forbear, my lord,” 
exclaimed Bedford warmly, „“ theſe injuri- 
ous doubts : they are unworthy of you, and 
_undeſerved by Eleanor. That very love 
which has rendered her unmindful of what 


ſhe owed her birth and dignity, will prove 


your ſafeguard. 

6 Can you remember who was the 
author of her fall, and yet reproach her 
loſs of innocence? You found her beau- 
veous as day, the rich heireſs of an illuſtri- 

* ous 


- 0 


ous houſe; the pride, the ornament of 


the Britiſh court ; her air the model for 
imitation ; her taſte the ſtandard of ele- 
gance and faſhion ; followed, courted, flat- 
tered, and admired; 
accuſe her but of pride, and that fell be- 
fore Glouceſter, You became enamoured 
of her charms, and the admiring crowd 
were quickly baniſhed. How often have 
you languiſhed at her feet, and been tranſ- 
ported, until heaven as well as ſhe liſtened 
to your vows! Loving you to excels, ſhe 
fondly truſted to your honour, and you 
triumphed. o'er her virtue—when, cruel ! 
you abandoned, left her forlorn, to ſigh in 
ſecret her loſt innocence, but more the loſs 
of Glouceſter.” 

The duke could not ,withſtand this af- 
fecting picture: his reluctance, his preju- 
dices gave way to his juſtice; and ſtill de- 
termined on revenge, he gave a ſalemn 


promiſe to Bedford, that he would _ 


the deeply injured Ellen. 
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CHAP. IX. 


F ROM the moment the marriage of 
Jaquelina and Glouceſter had been diſſol- 
ved, the regent had taken that - princeſs 
under his immediate protection, and, ac- 
cording to his promiſe, ſecured her a re- 
treat, where ſhe was ſafe from the perſe- 
autions of Brabant. een ett NILON, 
The agonies ſhe had endured at a“ ſen- 
tence which for ever ſevered her from the 
beloved of her ſoul, were doubled, as ſhe 
reflected on the cauſe ſhe bad given Glou- 
cfiter for ſuſpecting an eſtrangement of 
her affections. No effort of reaſon; no felf- 
ebnviction of the exalted motives from 
which ſhe had acted, could mitigate the 
pain this thought excited. A flow'corrod- 
ing grief imperceptibly began to under- 
mine her conſtitution. Daily ſhe grew 
weaker, till at length her anxious friends 
became alarmed. The princeſs beheld 
with 


16. 
with compoſure theſe ſymptoms of ap- 
proaching mortality, and vainly tried to 
abate the poignant grief which the idea of 
her diflolution gave Sophia, A world 
which had ſcarcely afforded her any thing 
but ſorrow, which, now that ſhe was ſepa- 
rated from Glouceſter, appeared a blank, 
could not be regretted by Jaquelina; and 
the idea alone of quitting it without being 
reſtored to his good opinion, gave her an 
anxious moment. A few weeks only had 
elapſed ſince the diſſolution of her marriage, 
when an event happened which once more 
held out to her a proſpe& of peace and 
happineſs—T his was the death of Brabant. 

There is a ſomething ſo ſtrikingly Af 


in death, that even the wretch who is re- 


lie ved by ſuch an event from long and ſad 
captivity, mult feel a check upon that joy 
which the approach of freedom gives, when 
he reflects upon the ſolemn cauſe by which 
it is attained, Sich were the feelings 
Which our heroine experienced; and in the 
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firſt moments of the ſurpriſe and ſhock 
occalioned by this unexpected event, the 
many juſt reaſons ſhe had to be thankful 
were forgotten entirely, Yet it muſt be 
confeſſed, that ſoon all gloomy impreſſions 
vaniſhed, when the idea occurred, that 
there now no longer remained any obſtecle 
which could impede her vaion with Glou- 
ceſter. 

Kreutzer no ſooner heard of the death of 
Brabant, than, without waiting for the 
princeſs's permiſſion, he haſtened to Eng- 


land with tidings, which he doubted not 


would be joyfully received by the pro- 
tector; whilſt Jaquelina, learning from So- 
phia the motives of his abſence, could 
ſcarcely conceal her vexation. To appear 
to ſolicit for that love which ſhe felt was 
her due, gave a wound the molt painful to 
her vanity; vet, unwilling to grieve the gen- 
tle heart of her friend by acknowledging 
the concern this too ready. zeal gave her, 
ſhe ſuppreſſed her feelings, and ſtrove to 
appear ſatizfizd, 

Nearly 
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Nearly ten days had paſſed ſince the de- 
parture of Frederick; during which time 
Jaquelina had yielded herſelf, without re- 
ſerve, to the delightful proſpect that pre- 
ſented itelf to her view. She beheld her- 
{elf teſtored to Glouceſter, and in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe rights which would fully - 
ſatisfy his higheſt ambition. Her health, 
renovated by the charms of hope, no longer 
afforded ſubject of uneaſineſs for ber friends. 
Her eyes ſparkled with expettation—and , 
peace, ſo long a ſtranger, again viſited her 
boſom. Not doubting but that the ſame 
veſſel which returned with Kreutzer would + 
bring the duke, how tumultuouſly beat 
her heart, when ſhe was informed it was 
within fight! How long, how tedious did 
the moments paſs, till ſhe could learn if he- 
was on board ! 

At length it arrived; when, after having x 
endured, for nearly an hour, a degree of 
impatience bordering upon agony, Frede- 
rick preſented himſelf before her. At not 
ſeeing Glouceller, Jaquelina trembles—ſhe - 

H 5 turn; 


1540 
turns ſick with apprehenſion, and leans 


againſt Sophia for ſupport. With a tre- 


mulous voice ſhe enquires for her lord. 
The evaſive anſwers Kreutzer gives, in- 
creaſe her terror She fancies ſhe reads in 
his countenance ſome afflicting tidings, and 
her fears become ſcarcely ſupportable.— 
Gazing upon bim with ſupplicating and 
- imploring look, ſhe conjures him in pity 
o relieve her doubts. Frederick heſitated 


Tbe eſſays to pacify her ; but his voice 
trembled, and he was obliged to turn aſide, 
that he night conceal from her his emo- 


tion. 


No longer able to endure this fi] bene, | 
in an agony ſhe now caught him by the 


arm“ Tell me—tell me,” cried ſhe'with 


a wild diſtracted air, «tell me of my lord! 


—my huſband !—my Glouceſter! Oh 
God ! perhaps he thinks not of his Jaque- 


lina; or, yet incenſed againſt her, caſts her 
from his. inexorable heart, Speak! IP 


me the worſt.” T“ 


3 * vembling for the event, 


could 


* 


(6 


could no longer withſtand her entreaties. 


His heart bled for her diſtreſs; and, turning 
towards her, with an air of the tendereſt 
pity: * Alas! madam, how it grieves me 
to be the meſſenger of news that will ſo 
aſſlict your heart But] cannot longer con- 
ceal from you, that the duke is“ He 
pauſed. © Say !” cried Jaquelina, trema 
bling with agony, © ſay, what of the duke?“ 
That he is married.” —*© Married! Glou- 
ceſter married ! Almighty God ! TO 
whom :“ To the lady Eleanor Cob- 
ham!“ | 
The unhappy princeſs had heard enough: 
Petrified, and horror-ſtruck, ſhe fell ſenſe- 
leſs into. the arms of her friend, This 
ſeemed the finiſh to her misfortunes— 
Againſt his ſhe found it impoſſible to bea. 
up. en 
Many hours elapſed before Sophia could! 
reſtore her to recollection; and when it did 
return, what miſery did it not bring! Yet 
the vented not her grief in loud complaints 
H 6 | —not 
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not a tear eſcaped her—4 deep yet 
filent ſorrow had pervaded her heart—and 


when Kreutzer, at her deſire, was admitted 


to her preſence, he found her, though pale 
and trembling, apparently reſigned to the 
ſeverities of her fate. 

« ] ſent for you, my friend,“ cried the 
princeſs compoledly, that J might learn 
the particulars of t:;1t event, which on your 
firſt arrival I war ted fortitude to bear. 
Indeed I have beer very, very weak,“ con- 
 tinued ſhe, faintly ſmiling, “but now I 

think,” and ſhe put her hand to her heart, 
« —now I hope you will find I want not 
firmneſs.” 

* Ah, madam, I entreat you,” cried 
Frederick much affected, . poitpone till a 
ſuture day the relation of circumſtances 
that will fo much afflict you.“ — “ Oblige 
me, my friend,” interrupted the princeſs 
with impatience, © by ſparing theſe diſſua- 
fives : methinks | cannot now bear oppo- 
fition, What cap you tell worſe than what 

| I know ? 
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6 
I know? and yet you fee how calm I am 
amidſt misfortunes that defy the power of 


fortune to augment. Fear not, then, to 
relate to me every circumſtance, however 


wounding. Fain would I know if it was 


to reſentment I owe the loſs of Glou- 
ceſter.“ | 

& Since it is your highneſs's command,“ 
returned Frederick, „however reluctant I 


feel myſelf, I muſt obey. I had no ſooner. 


found myſelf in England,” ſaid he,“ than 
with all imaginable haſte J proceeded to- 
wards the capital. Arrived there, many 
minutes did not elapſe before I was at the 


protector's gates, which, to my ſurpriſe, I 


obſerved were crowded on each fide by a 

numerous multitude of both ſexes. | I. im- 
mediately demanded of the porters admit- 
tance to the duke; when, with a ſignifi- 


cant ſmile, they told me, that his bighneſs 


was abſent, but that, thoygh they preſently 


expected bim, they fancied, unleſs my 


buſineſs were very urgent, at ſuch. a ſeaſon 
I ſhould 
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FMhould find it difficult to procure an au- 
dience. Scarcely attending to what they 
faid, 1 haſtily paſſed them, and entered a 
court lined on every fide with ſervants in 
fplendid liveries, each with a bridal favour. 
An air of unuſual feſtivity appeared on 
every countenance, and they ſeemed as if 
waiting the arrival of their lord, Surpriſed 
at this fight, I enquired the occaſion of 
their being thus aſſembled, of one whohap- 
pened to be ſtanding next me. The man 
whom I had addreffed, regarded me with 
wonder: Can you be ignorant,“ cried he, 
© that the lord proteQor this day weds the 
lady Eleanor Cobham ?? Struck with con- 
ſternation, and doubtful if I had heard 


right, I made him repeat his words: ſtill 


he affirmed the ſame, yet I remained incre- 
dulous. It is impoſſible, cried I—it is im- 
poſſible this can be true: being a ſtranger, 
you wiſh to deceive me. Never can I be- 
lieve that the duke has ſo ſoon forgot- 
ten Here Frederick pauſed—He 
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faw the princeſs change colour, and he felt 


grie ved beyond meaſure he had gone ſo far. 


Proceed, my good friend,” cried the- 
princeſs, checking her emotion; © bear 


with theſe weakneſſes, and do not let them 


prevent your continuing what my heart 1s- 
ſo much intereſted in.” Kreutzer bowed, 


in token of obedience, but it was a taſk 


that pained him to the very ſoul. 

As I was thus interrogating the man,“ 
continued he, * the noiſe of carriages and 
trampling of horſes was heard'; imme- 
diately the gates were thrown open. — 
© Now,” cried my informer, exultingly 
turning towards me, now you will be 
convinced of the truth of what T have been 


telling you.* | Scarcely had he ſpoken be- 


fore a company of guards filled the court, 
Theſe were followed by ſome running- 


footmen, who preceded a magnificent 


chariot, drawn by fix milk-white ſteeds 


richly capariſoned, in which fat a young N 


lady beauteous as day.“ | 
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The princeſs now turned very faint, and 
Frederick was obliged to make a pauſe. 


But ſoon finding herſelf a little recovered, 
ſhe made a ſign to him; which under- 
ſtanding as a ſignal to proceed, he went on 
with his relation. 

« The carriage having reached the 
palace door, the duke alighted, and handed 
out his lovely bride, whoſe ſailing looks 
ſufficiently denoted the happineſs of her 
heart.” 

„And Glouceſter, did he look ſo hap- 


Py ? ſo very happy?“ enquired Jaquelina 


with quicknets. 


Ah no, madam,” returned Kreutzer: 
«fg pale, ſo ſpiritleſs, ſo unlike what be was, 
did he appear, that I could ſcarcely believe. 
it was Glouceſter.“ A faint bluſh, of ſome-- 
thing like pleaſure * the cheek of: 


the princels, 


The rejoicings, the loud. huazas whicty. 
now rent the air, proceeded F rederick, , 


— inſpired m me with a degree of indignation 
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beyond what I can deſcribe ; when fully 
convinced of the fatal truth, and fick of 
the ſcene, | haſtily quitted it, too much 
incenſed againſt the duke even to leave 
my name. Panting for that revenge which 
I knew would be mine the moment I was 
afforded a private interview wittrthe duke, 
how long did that day and night appear ! 
How did I count the moments, till that one 
arrived which gave me the opportunity I 
fighed for ! 
« Arrived at the palace, I obtained, 
without difficulty, admittance to the duke, 
I found him in his ſtudy, with arms folded, 
leaning in a penſive poſture, againſt the 
wall of the apartment. His eyes were turns 
ed towards the ground, and ſo abſorbed was 
he in thought, that not till I had nearly 
approached him had he obſerved my en- 
trance. Then, never ſhall I forget the 
expreſſion of his countenance : alternately 
it changed from the deepeſt crimſon to the 
deadlieſt white. At length recollecting him- 
| ſelf, 
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ſelf, he aſſumed a cold and ſerious air, and, 
ſtiffly bowing, demanded to what he owed 
the honour of my viſit. 

« ] came, my lord, to announce to your 
highneſs tidings, which J had hoped would 
have yielded you the livehcſt emotions of 
pleaſure—bur, alas! I find, to my bitter 
diſappointment, I come too late. The 
duke looked difturbed :—* What tidings 
can Kreutzer bring ? enquired he, Urying 
to aſſume an indifference, * that can impon 
the duke of Glouceſter ?; 


„There was a time, my lord, cried I 


reproachfully, when the death of Brabant 
would not have been received without 
emotion by your highneſs. The death of 


Brabant l' exclaimed the duke, ſtarting 


with ſurpriſe—* And was it to tell me this 
you viſited England ?* It was, my lord. 


The duke turned from me with a diſordered 
air, and traverſed, with baſty. ſtrides, the 
apartment. Several times l ſaw him paſ- 
ſionately ſtrike his clenched hand againſt 
75 | his 


C. 0 3 


his forehead, whilſt fighs the moſt bitter 
burſt from his heart. In ſpite of the anger 
I had conceived agaioſt him, I could not 
forbear feeling pity at his diſtreſs. Some 
minutes had elapſed without his ſeeming to 
remember I was in the room ; when coming 
to his recollection, he grew aſhamed of 
having ſoex poſed himſelf; and, turning to- 
wards me with a countenance which ex- 
preſfed mingled anger and confulion— 
© And wherefore,” cried he, was Glou- 
ceſter to be informed of this event? Was it: 
that you might take advantage of my weak= 
neſs, and triumph over my diſtreſs? to 
inſult, to mock me, that the princeſs ſent 
you? or, repenting the injuries ſhe has 
heaped upon the fond believing Glouceſter, 
does ſhe ſend you to be her mediator with 
my juſt reſentment? It ſo, tell that falſe, 
perfidious woman, her repentance comes 
too late that Glouceſter has revenged 
himſelf, and no more can be her dupe.“ 
Fury e in his eyes—his whole viſage 

glowed. 


1164 } 
glowed with reſentment. Yow have been 
deceived, my lord, greatly deceived. How 
differently does the princeſs merit from 
thoſe lips! It was to ſave you from the 
arm of Burgundy—to prove the means of 
your reconciliation with that vindictive 
prince, that ſhe made her happineſs the 
facrifice, and ſubmitted to a ſentenge which 
ſeparated her from Glouceſter. © And was 
n for this, exclaimed the duke paſſion. 
ately, was it for this, ſhe conſented to the 
pope's deciſion ?? It was indeed, my lord. 
Ah, had you witneſſed the agonies of her 
ſoul, when ſhe forced herſelfto give conſent, 
you would not thus upbraid her, tax her 
want of love,—* And have I then madly 
caſt away the happineſs which was within 
my reach? Has heaven removed this cruel 
bar to our loves, only to make us more 
wieiched 2?—Yow have, indeed, my lord, 
been haſty ; too ſoon was forgotten that in · 
valuable treaſure once in your polleſſion. 
The duke regarded me with a look of 
Law! phrenſied 
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phrenſied wildneſs. Forgotten, ſaidſt 
thou !—]Jaquelina forgotten by Glouceſter? 
Ah never !-—Nat for one moment has her 
image, faithleſs as I ſuppoſed her, been 
abſent from this heart. It was at the in- 
ſtance of my brother, and to gratify my 
revenge, that I was induced to be another's, 
Oh fatal miſtaken tenderneſs! Alas! alas! 
how has it undone us both !* 

« The agonies that now poſſeſſed the 
duke,” continued Frederick,“ were ſuch as 
I could no longer bear to witneſs, and I 
withdrew, filled with pity and commiſera- 
tion.“ | 

« Poor Glouceſter !“ ſighed Jaquelina, 
lina, as Kreutzer concluded his narration ; 
«too ¹late doſt thou repent thy precipt- 
tancy—And now all is over!” cried ſhe, 


claſping her hands, with an expreſſion of 


deſpair—** Now quite are fled thoſe gay, 
thoſe enchanting viſions, which hope-had 
painted to my fancy !—This completes the 
meaſure of my woes !—Filled now is my 
cup of miſery!” 

The 
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be conſtitution of Jaquelina ſunk under 

This cruel blow, and a fever of the moſt 
fatal kind proved the conſequence. Her 
beauteous cheek grew wan; her bright 
eyes loſt all their former luſtre ; the roſes 
vaniſhed from her lips; her delicate but 
now feeble limbs could ſcarcely ſupport 
their lovely burden; and the proſpect of 
approaching death alone ſeemed to relieve 
the deep dejection of her mind. Her 
heart acquitting her of guilt, and regarding 
the awful moment of her diſſolution as a 
termination of her ſorrows, ſhe not only 
approached the goal of life with firmneſs, 
but with rapture. 

It was in vain her ſorrowing friends tried 
to reconcile her to life, by painting to her 
the charms of that ſovereignty and power 
which now awaited her acceptance, Her 
fickened heart ſhrunk diſguſted from ſuch 
images. The perfidy of her ſubjects had 
alienated from them her affeQions, and 
dominion over ſuch, without - Glouceſter, 
appeared an irkſome taſk. 


| The 
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The high-ſounding titles, the empty 


pomp, and all the fopperies and tinſeled 
glare of royalty, the ſoul of Jaquelina had 
ever been ſuperior to—and new they ex- 
cited in her no other ſenſations but thoſe of 
contempt. To Philip ſhe willingly re- 
ſigned ſuch fallacious advantages, and 
ſigned without one ſigh, a paper which 


gave to him entire dominion over all. 


thoſe vaſt poſſeſſions bequeathed her by 
her father, Without any other ſenſations 
than thoſe of pity for the people who were 
to be governed by ſuch princes, ſhe learnt 
that her bitter enemies the count and coun- 
teſs of St. Pol now enjoyed the ſove- 
reignty of Brabant,—With her, all reſent- 
ments, all unquiet emotions now had 
ceaſed ; and, filled with the rapturous ideas 
of an eternal peace, her boſom alone was 
the repoſitory of ſenſations the moſt har- 
monious. 
About a fortnight had elapſed ſince Ja- 
quelina had become acquainted with an 
event 


( 168 ) 
event ſo deſtructive to her earthly happi- 
neſs; during which time ſhe daily grew 


worſe, and at length began to feel ſome 


fymptoms, which warned her that her laſt 
hour was nearly approaching. Immedi. 
ately upon perceiving this change, ſhe ſent 
for Sophia.—“ I feel, my dear friend,” 
cried the princeſs, tenderly taking her hand; 
« that a few hours will terminate an ex- 
iſtence, which my misfortunes. have ren- 
dered hateful to me—Nay, be not thus 
affected: —ſeeing Sophia tremble and 
turn pale, «a ſhort ſtruggle, and I ſhall be 

at peace. 
te Oh my beloved, my adored miſtreſs,” 
cried Sophia, falling at her feet, and bath- 
mg her hand with her tears, —“ and will 
you—can you find the heart thus cruelly 
to leave us ?”—<©< Where is your reaſon, 
my dear Sophia ?“ cried the princeſs, raiſ- 
ing and embracing her :—** is it given me 
to controul the will of Fate ?—ls it afforded 
me the choice to live or die?“ “ Ah, if it 
were, 
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were, well I know ſo fixed is your highneſs 
on leaving your ſorrowing friends, that no 
pity for them would make you conſent to 
live. Unkind Sophia! would you then 
wiſh to ſee your friend drag on, for years, a 
wretched, miſerable exiſtence ? Is this the 
love you bear to her ?”—Sophia's tears re- 
doubled—* Ah, in. pity, madam, ſpare ſo 


bitter a reproach— Would that you ſaw my 


heart! you would find that it bleeds for 
your diſtreſs.” —< I do believe it, my 
amiable friend!“ returned the princeſs, 
te and entreat your pardon of my captiouſ- 
neſs. It is the idea of living that excites 
this impatience. Let the reflection, that 
I am exchanging a land of trouble for that 
of peace, comfort you for my loſs, and re- 
ſtrain thoſe tears which fo diſtreſs me. 
But this reflection was not ſufficient to re- 


concile Sophia to the proſpe& of an eter- 


nal ſeparation from ſo beloved a miſtreſs ; 

and ſhe was obliged to withdraw, that ſhe 

might conceal the agony of her ſoul. 
vol.. III. I Willing 
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Willing to take a- laſt farewel of thoſe 
generous few who had ſo nobly eſpouſed 
her cauſe, ſhe ordered her attendants to 
place her on a couch, and, wrapping about 


her faded form a looſe muſlin robe, ſhe 


commanded them to her preſence. To 
each, ſeparately, ſhe returned thanks for the 
fidelity and love they had evinced for her 
perſon, and for the courage with which 
they had ſupported her cauſe. To each 
ſhe preſented ſome little token of her re- 
gard, and beſought them to ſhew the ſame 
attachment to her couſin Philip which they 
had manifeſted for her. The tears, the deep 
lamentations with which ſhe was heard, af- 
fected her heart—Scarcely could ſhe ſupport 
herſelf from ſinking under a ſcene ſo trying 
to her feelings. Her varying colour alarmed 
the afflicted company; and having kiſſed 
for the laſt time, and bathed with tears, the 
hand of their adored miſtreſs, they with- 
drew, equally from regard to her, and to 
give relief to their overcharged hearts. 


As 
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As the princeſs, reclined in the arms of 
Sophia, was endeavouring, by a ſhort re- 
poſe, to calm her agitated ſpirits, that ſhe 
might meet, with becoming compoſure; 
that awful moment which now drew near, 
ſhe was alarmed by a buſtle of carriages and 
horſes which ſounded from the court- yard, 
and ſoon a confuſed murmuring of voices 
iſſued from the ſtairs. Sophia trembled 
violently.—“ Oh God!“ exclaimed the 
princeſs breathleſs with terror, * can it be 
Glouceſter ?—But—no—impoſlible He 
would not dare intrude thus on me,” — 
« Oh deareſt lady,” cried-Sophia, alarmed 
at her emotion, and flinging herſelf at her 
feet, * can you forgive that raſn zeal which 
prompted me to inform the duke of your 
danger? Ah it is ſurely he,” —** Impru- 
dent friend!“ returned Jaquelina ſinking 
half fainting on her boſom, Why, why 
haſt thou done this? How couldſt thou 
expoſe me to a ſight ſo deſtructive to that 
ſerenity with which I had hoped to have 
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met death? But if thou yet loveſt thy 
friend, go to that unhappy man—entreat 
of him to give up the thoughts of ſeeing 
more this hapleſs form Oh tell him from 
me, how unequal I feel to ſuch a meeting!” 
Scarcely had ſhe ſpoken, and as Sophia 
was preparing to obey her, the door. flew 
open—and with a countenance pale and 
diſordered, his hair diſhevelled, and his 
whole appearance indicating evident marks 
ol a a diſtracted mind, appeared the duke of 
Glouceſter. | 
At ſeeing the ravages which grief and 
ficknefs had made on a form ſo loved—at 
viewing already the hand of death preparing 
to ſnatch from the world the lovelic(h 
flower which Nature, though in her moſt 
ſmiling moods, had ever formed—he re- 
mained petrified with grief, for a moment; 
then ſtarting from this momentary ſtupor, 
with impetuous eagerneſs he ſprung for- 
ward, and claſped her. almoſt expiring 

frame to his diſtracted boſom. 
A mortal 


73) 

A mortal paleneſs now ſucceeded the 
hectic bluſh which had coloured the wan 
| cheek of Jaquelina, and, caſting on him a 
look expreflive of reproach, ſhe remained 
motionleſs in his arms: “ See, my lord!“ 
cried Sophia wild with terror, ſee, you 
have killed the princeſs!” Theduke preſſed 
her in ſpeechleſs agony to his heart; then 
raiſing his eyes filled with anguiſh towards 
heaven, he ſeemed to accuſe it of cruelty. 
In a few minutes the princeſs recovered; 
when, finding herſelf in the arms of Glou- 
ceſter, ſhe made a feeble attempt to diſen- 
gage herſelf—Percetving her uneaſineſs, the 
duke quitted his hold, and, throwing him- 


ſelf at her feet, he covered his face with 


her robe and burſt into tears. 


Jaquelina gazed on him with ſtrong“ 


emotion: Was it well done, my lord,“ 
cried ſhe deeply fighing, to break thus 
on my privacy and diſturb, by your 
preſence, the ſerenity of - thoſe moments 


which alone ſhould be dedicated to God?“ 
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* Oh do not reproach me, Jaquzliga! he 
Think of my ſufferings, and ſpare them in ha 
pity !”— Then regarding her with a look of an: 
unutterable tenderneſs, © And wilt thou wi 
muſt thou die? moſt beloved of thy ſex !“ ty. 
continued he Oh ſpeak comfort to this Al 
afflicted heart, and tell me thou art better!“ co 
— I will not deceive thee, Glouceſter !” of 
returned the princeſs faintly : © a few ſhort ap 
moments, and this departing ſpirit will pr 
take an eternal flight!“ —“ And canſt thou au 
forgive me, Jaquelina, all thy wrongs?— cr 
Believeſt thou it was revenge that prompt- 6 
ed me to wed Eleanor?“ —“ ] will not = 
believe otherwiſe than thou wouldſt have im 
me!” ſaid the princeſs, whilſt a faint bluſh in 
ſlightly tinged her cheek, .** Methinks J bi 
| ich not to believe that Glouceſter had ever pa 
ceaſed to love Jaquelina.“—“ Angelic m 
goodneſs !—Matchleſs—matchleſs tender- he 
neſs! How can I bear to part with thee ? p1 
How endure exiſtence when thou art gone ? cc 
hut let me not talk of death !” continued O 
he, 2 


„ 02 
he, ſeizing with phrenſied wildneſs her 
hand Deign but to live, my Jaquelina, 
and, we will yet be happy Live, and we 
will fly to ſome diſtant country where no 
tyraat laws ſhall rob us of our happineſs ! 
Ah, though: it were ſome deſert, bleak and 
comfortleſs, expoſed to all the inclemencies 
of ſeaſon, yet, poſſeſſed of thee, it would 
appear a paradiſe to Glouceſter,” —The 
princeſs ſighed, and turned indignantly 
away“ Cameſt thou then, Glouceſter,** 
cried ſhe reſentfully, * to inſult me? 
« To inſult thee, Jaquelina !'—* Yes! 
Thinkeſt thou ſo poorly of this heart as to 
imagine that it would tamely liſten to fa 
infamous a propoſal ?—This is indeed 
bitter to me !*? She wept.—“ Oh forgive, 
pardon, moſt beloved,. moſt adored of wo- 
men !” exclaimed the duke agonized by 
her diſtreſs, © what alone my miſery 
prompted. Canſt thou imagine | ever 
could think poorly of a ſoul like thine? 
Oh let me hear thy lips pronounce, once 
more, forgiveneſs, or I ſhall go diſtracted !” 


The 
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The feeble frame of the princeſs, ex- 
Kauſted, torn by ſuch conflicts, appeared 
now about to yield to their force. Her 
reſpiration was ſhort and hurried a trem- 
bling ſeized her—a thick miſt gathered 
before her eyes, and her lips alone moved 
to grant the forgiveneſs Glouceſter —___ 


cated. 
ec Oh God!” exclaimed * Bale fran- 


ticly, „ ſhe is expiring It is my fatal 


imprudence that has killed But it is 
here,“ continued he, wildly catching her 
to his breaſt, “it is here alone ſhe ſhall 
meet the tyrant P'—<* Oh be calm, my 
lord! In pity,” cried Sophia, © ceaſe! Re- 
| ſtrain theſe tranſports! Diſturb not, by 
theſe tranſports, her laſt moments! .! She 
ſhall not die! By heavens ſhe ſhall not!“ 
ſaid Glouceſter wildly.—But ſee !—be- 
hold you not? - ſhe breathes !—It is theſe 
arms that reſtore her to life. Oh joy un- 
utterahle! She lives, and will forgive her 
Glouceſter !—Speak to me, Jaquelina— 
Tell me Lam-forgiven “ 
The 
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The princeſs looked up, and, regarding 
with pity the diſtraction of the duke, Oli 
thou, cried ſhe, “for whom this heart 
ſtill beats with tenderneſs, for whoſe hap- 
pineſs it yet is anxious, afflict not my de- 
paiting ſoul by this deep, this unavailing 


grief! Wherefore this unwillingneſs to 


part with one who is ſo deſirous of death? 
who, not even for thee, would forego thoſe 
bliſsful proſpects that now preſent them» 
{clves! Think, reflect, how few have been 
the moments permitted us to know peace ! 
Heaven ſeemed to forbid our loves—and, 
from our precipitate indulgence of it, has 
thus contrived our puniſhment, Then 
ceaſe to repine, and rejoice me by an aſ- 
ſurance that thou wilt not ſuffer grief to 
gain the maſtery over thy reaſon ; and let 
not thy Eleanor have the wretchednels to 
find that the affections of Glouceſter. are 
buried in the tomb of J aquelina. - Now 
give me thy ſupporting arm, my Sophia ! 


—friend of my heart !—A ſhort ſtruggle, 


and all will be aver!” 
Glouceſter 
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_ »+ Glouceſter with jealous haſte bent for. 
ward to relieve the expiring princeſs.— 
Growing faint, ſhe defired her confeſſor 
might be called, when, the uſual ceremo- 
nies having paſſed, ſhe gently reclined her 
head on the ſhoulder of the duke, and 
calmly awaited the moment of her diſſolu- 
tion,—A ſolemn pauſe enſued. It was at 
this awful moment when the ſoul of Jaque- 
lina was, hovering on eternity—when every 
moment her deſpairing friends expected to 
ſee it looſe itſelf from the flight frame 
which detained it, and wing its eternal 
flig ht—and when the mind of the princeſs 
was ſolely abſorbed in heavenly contempla - 
tions, that an alarming buſtle was heard on 
the : ſtairs which immediately led to her 
apartment. Soon it drew nearer, and 


voices ſounded as in loud contention. The 
princeſs ſtarted Oh God!“ exclaimed 


ſhe, ſhrieking, it is the voice of my mo- 
ther! Every eye now was turned towards 


the door; which being violently forced, 


in ruſhed the ducheſs of Bavaria: Where, 
where, 
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where,” cried ſhe, wildly puſhing for- 
wards, © where is my child-=my mur- 


dered Jaquelina ?”—** Oh ſave: me!” en- 


treated the princeſs, throwing herſelf into 


the arms of Sophia—** Save me from this 


inhuman parent, or I expire this inſtant !”? 


And is it at a moment like this, unhappy 


princeſs,” exclaimed a hollow voice, which 
Jaquelina, ſhuddering, recognized to be 
that of father John —“ Is it at a moment 
ſo-tremendous that thou retaineſt reſent- 
ment, and withholdeſt forgiveneſs from a 
wretched penitent ?—that penitent a mo- 


ther too! In a frame like this, dareſt thou 


encounter the preſence of thy Creator, 
and expect to obtain that pardon and re- 
miſſion from him which thou denieſt to 
others?“ Flames of fire darted from the 
eyes of Glouceſter : © Preſumeth a being 
ſuch as th, cried be with a furious voice, 
« to admoniſh an expiring angel 
Thinketh thy narrow ſoul, that other ſenti- 
ments are excitd in that pure form but 

thoſe 
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thoſe of terror ?—Is then all pity vaniſhed 
from thy inexorable boſom, that at ſuch à 
ſeaſon thou intrudeſt a preſence which 
thou juſtly mighteſt have conceived was 
- hateful ?” 

* And does my child, my Jaquelina, 
refuſe me then forgiveneſs ?”? exclaimed 
the ducheſs claſping her hands in an agony 
of grief—* Can that heart, once ſo gentle, 
be ſteeled againſt the wretched being who 
gave her birth ?—See, Jaquelina ! behold at 
your feet your miſerable parent! and if 
this ſight will not move thee, regard that 
unhappy old man! You have ſeen him 
harſh and implacable— Now behold him 
See on his furrowed cheek the bitter tear 
of penitence Come, father, and join 


me in ſupplicating pardon for our mutual 


crimes.” —+* Spare, ſpare a fight ſo ſhocking 
to my nature!” cried the princeſs ſinking on 
the boſom of the ducheſs: Ah, what can 
a mother aſk, and Jaquelina refuſe ?''— 
And doſt thou afford us thy forgiveneſs, 

my 
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my much injured child?“ “ Freely, 


12 . 
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freely as I hope myſelf for mercy 

And art thou indeed ſo ill ſo very ill, 
my Jaquelina? Can no remedies relieve 
thy ſickneſs ? Is there no hope? But 
wherefore do I aſk, when I behold (heart- 
killing fight!) thy pallid cheek, thy cloſing 


eye, and fleſhleſs form ?—Oh wretched, 


wretched mother—Why, why will notH ea- 
ven liſten to my prayer, and preſerve that 
beloved life at the expence of mine ?—But, 
as a curſe it is left me. Yes, Jaquelina, 
the ingratitude of Blanche puniſhes my 
cruelty to thee. Blind, blind infatuated 
wretch, that could lend an attentive ear to 
the murderous flanders of a fiend, and re- 
| fuſe to liſten to the voice of nature, which 
pleaded in this boſom for a child fo du» 
teous No, now am I puniſhed !—How 
do thoſe eyes, once filled with luſtre, but 


now ſo dim, ſpeak daggers to this accuſing 


ſpirit Ves! thus beholding thee, Heaven 
has avenged thy wrongs !” 
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The princeſs gazed with pity on het 
wretched parent, and raiſing her eyes with 
a ſupplicating look towards heaven Oh 
Father of mercies!“ cried ſhe, © be it thy 
care to heal the ſorrows of this unhappy 
princeſs !—Viſit with thy reſtoring peace 
berdeeply-wounded mind !—Eraſefrom her 
heart all remembrances that may make the 
memory of Jaquelina painful to her !—and 
let her image, as it preſents itſelf, appear 
the meſſenger of peace !” 

Overcome with this exertion, ſhe ſunk 
back Her eye glanced towards Glouceſter 
—and—whilft a ſmile the moſt pcaceful 
overſpread her countenance—lhe expired 
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